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: K 
LIEUTENANT AVERELL’S RIDE AT THE OUTBREA 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By Muriel H. Wright 


One of the most significant accounts telling of the exciting 
events on the frontier of the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War was Lieutenant Averell’s de- 
scription of his fast journey from Washington, D. C., to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and his wild ride west toward Fort Arbuckle 
in April, 1861, carrying a special order from the War Depart- 
ment for the withdrawal of all the United States troops from 
the midst of the Indian nations in this Territory. Military 
protection from invasion, or from enemies within the borders 
of their lands had been promised by the United States, in 
treaties with the five great, southern tribes—Cherokee, Chick- 
asaw, Choctaw, Creek, Seminole—when they had been removed 
by the Government to this part of the west thirty years before. 
The withdrawal of the forces of the United States Army was 
an event that was far reaching in the history of the West as 
the Indian Territory was a strategic region between the North 
and the South, in the War just beginning.! 


Recently hospitalized from wounds received while on fron- 
tier duty with his Regiment of Mounted Riflemen at Fort 
Craig and Fort Defiance, New Mexico, Second Lieutenant 
William W. Averell reported for duty in Washington, D. C., 
four days after the firing on Fort Sumter. The following day, 
April 17, he was given an order by letter to deliver to Lien- 
tenant-Colonel William H. Emory, First United States Cav- 


alry, in command of the district embracing Forts Washita, 
Arbuckle and Cobb in the Indian Territory.” 


1 References to sources used in compiling this article include: Annie H. 
Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist (Arthur H. 
Clark Company, Cleveland, 1915); J. B. Thoburn and M. H. Wright, Okla- 
homa: A History of the State and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. I; 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, Vols. I and 
LIII (hereinafter cited as Official Records) ; letter from Joseph M. O’Donnell, 
Chief, Archives and History Division, United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, March, 1961. 

2 William Hempstead Emory a native of Maryland, graduated from the 
U.S. Military Academy on July 1, 1831, and) first served with the 4th Artil- 
lery, U. S. A. He was appointed Ist Lieut., Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers (1838), and was engaged in a number of notable U. S. surveys in the 
West, including that for the Boundary between the United States and the 
British Provinces (1844-46), the Boundary between California and Mexico 


(1848-53) and was with Brig, Gen. S. W. K , diti s 
fornia (1846-47). g. Gen earney’s Expedition to Cali 


Transferred to the Ist Cavalry in May, 1855, Bvt. Lieut. 
Col. W. H. Emory gave distinguished services as Commissioner in the survey 
of the Boundary between the United States and Mexico in 1857. He was 
stationed at Fort Arbuckle in 1858-59, during which time he recommended 
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Colonel Emory himself had been in Washington in March, 
where he had received orders just before setting out on his 
return to the Indian Territory to concentrate the three garri- 
sons of his command at Fort Washita. He was given wide 
discretionary power in this since Army Headquarters at Wash- 
ington could form no intelligent idea on what course he should 
take in his far away command.3 When he arrived at Fort 
Smith, his base of supplies, he found the place threatened by 
secessionist forces in Arkansas. He also had word that the 
supply of ammunition being shipped up the Arkansas River 
for Forts Smith, Washita, Arbuckle and Cobb had been seized 
by secessionists at Napoleon downstream and that Fort Wash- 
ita, about 165 miles southwest, was stocked with supplies to 
last only until May 31.4 Preparatory to concentrating his 
whole command at this post, he set out with some of his Cav- 
alry troops from Fort Smith on April 13.5 En route on the 
road, when he had word that a large force of Texas Confed- 
erate troops was marching north toward Fort Washita, Colonel 
Emory ordered the withdrawal of its garrison. The next day, 
April 17, Fort Washita was taken over by the Texans.® 


At the evacuation of this military post, Colonel Emory’s 
troops encamped a few miles northwest on the Fort Arbuckle 


a site for a new military post, which ten years later was chosen as that for 
Fort Sill. In 1859, Major Emory established Fort Cobb on the Washita 
River (present Caddo Co.), and two years later as Lieut.-Col., 1st Cavalry, 
he was in command of the troops at Fort Smith, (Ark.) and the three Forts— 
Washita, Arbuckle and Cobb—in the Ind. Ter. He became a distinguished 
officer in the Union Army during the Civil War, and was commissioned 
Byt. Maj.-Gen. on March 13, 1865, for “gallant and meritorious services” in 
the Battle of Cedar Creek, Va. He died Dec. 1, 1887—Francis B. Heitman, 
Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, and George B. 
Cullum, Biographical Register of the U. S. Military Academy (New York 
1868), Vol. I. 

3 Official Records, Vol. 1, p. 659. Fort Gibson was an abandoned (1857) 
Army post at the beginning of the Civil War. 

4Ibid., p. 648. 

5In a letter addressed to Headquarters U. S. Army, dated Fort Smith, 
April 13, 1861, Col. Emory gave a brief account of what he had done be- 
fore setting out for Fort Wasihta. He closed his letter with these remarks: 
“Having stated all I know affecting the honor and safety of the troops and 
the interests of the United States, and what has been done in executing the 
orders of the General-in-Chief, I now come to the object of my letter. Owing 
to the turn of affairs have recently taken, the position of an officer from a 
Southern State out here on duty has become extremely embarassing; so much 
so as to impair his efficiency. Therefore, I urgently request that I may be 
allowed to turn over this command, with my instructions, to Major Sacket 
[at Ft. Arbuckle], or such other officer as may be selected, and that I 
may be permitted to return to Washington City, where I can explain my rea- 
sons for the step. If those reasons should prove unsatisfactory, I am pre- 
‘pared to resign my commission. I respectfully suggest it has never been the 
policy of any government to employ officers to operate against their own 
section of country.”—Ibid., pp. 665-6. 

€ Co]. Emory’s Report, tbid., pp. 648-9. 
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road, in the vicinity of present Emet, in Johnston County, 
where he was joined by Captain 8. D. Sturgis with his com- 
mand of Cavalry from Fort Smith on May 30. Captain Stur- 
eis had evacuated the remaining troops from that post late in 
the day on April 23, about an hour before 300 armed _seces- 
sionist forces of the State of Arkansas and 10 pieces of artil- 
lery arrived at this place, by boat.7 On May 31, Colonel Emory 
set his whole column of the First Infantry Regiment and the 
First Cavalry on the march west toward Fort Arbuckle. 


In the meantime, Lieutenant Averell was hurrying west 
with the order from the War Department. William Woods 
Averell was born in Steuben County, New York, on November 
5, 1832. He graduated from the Military Academy at West 
Point on July 1, 1855, and as brevet Second Lieutenant, Mount- 
ed Riflemen, he was stationed at Jefferson Barracks (1855- 
56), and at the Cavalry School for Practice at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, to 1857. He was assigned frontier duty in command 
of the Escort to the Commanding General of the Department 
of New Mexico, and did active service scouting out of Fort 
Craig and Fort Defiance for two years. He engaged in sev- 
eral skirmishes with the Indians of this region, including that 
with the Kiowa (1857), with the Navaho Expedition and with 
Ky-a-tano’s band in Chuseo Valley (1858). At the Puerco of 
the West in October, 1858, he was severely wounded in a night 
attack on his encampment. He was on sick leave (1859-1861) 
when he reported for duty at Washington in April, at the 
outbreak of the War.’ Lieutenant Averell delivered the order 
of the War Department to Colonel Emory on his march west 
toward Fort Arbuckle, on May 2:9 


7 Capi. Sturgis’ Report, May 21, 1861, ibid.. pp. 650-1. 

8 Cullum, op. cit., pp. 411-12, and Heitman, op. cit., p. 176. Commis- 
sioned Ist Lieut. of Mounted Riflemen, May, 1861, Lieut. Averell was trans- 
ferred to the 3d Cavalry, Aug. 3, 1861, and about two weeks later again, to 
the 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry as Colonel; commissioned Brig. Gen., U. S. 
Volunteers, Sept. 26, 1863. He took part in the Virginia campaigns, and was 
commissioned Bvt. Maj. Gen., U. S. Army, March 13, 1865. He resigned 
from Army on May 18, 1865, and the following year was appointed U. S. 
Consul General of Canada, holding this office until 1869. He returned to 
private life, and secured several patents for asphalt paving, later being in- 
volved in court suits to hold his interest and rights that had been appro- 
priated by others without his permission. He was reinstated by Congress 
as Captain in the Army, on the retired list in 1888, and served for a long 
period as Assistant Inspector General of Soldiers’ Homes. He died at Bath 
New York, on February 3, 1900 (O’Donnell, op. cit.), 
9 Official Records, Vol. I, p. 667. 
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Headquarters of the Army 


Washington, April 17, 1861 
Lieut. Col. Wm. H. Emory, : 


First Cavalry, Commanding Fort Arbuckle 
Sir: 


On receipt of this communication, you will, by order of the 
General-in-chief, with all the troops in the Indian country west of 
Arkansas, march to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., taking such useful 
public property as your means of transportation will permit. The 
troops may or may not be replaced by Arkansas volunteers. The 
action of that State will not affect your movement. 


Capt. A. Montgomery, A.Q.M., will be left at Fort Smith, to take 
charge of public property, and as staff officer of volunteers who 
may be mustered into the service of the United States. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


BE. D. Townsend 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Lieutenant Averell’s narrative is brought to light from 
the pages of the Official Records, and here published in The 
Chronicles to recall the days in the spring of one hundred 
years ago when the people of the Indian Territory were drawn 
into the tragedy of the great Civil War in the United States :!° 


Washington, D. C., May 31, 1861. 


Col. Li. Thomas, 
Adjutant-General U. S. Army: 


Sir: I have ihe honor to report that, having returned to 
duty on the 16th of April from an unexpired sick leave, I re- 
ceived the following order on April 17, viz: 


Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, April 17, 1861. 


Lieut. William W. Averell, 


Mounted Riflemen, Washington City: 

Sir: You will, by order of the General-in-Chief, proceed at 
once to Fort Arbué¢kle and deliver the accompanying letter to Lieut. 
Col. W. H. Emory, or the senior officer present, receive from him 
communications for the Government, and return to this city, 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


E. D. TOWNSEND. 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Upon the back of this order was the following indorse- 
ment, viz: 


10 [bid., Vol. LIII, pp. 493-496. Some paragraph divisions have been made 
by the Editor, in Averell’s narrative, for clearness in this number of The 
Chronicles. 
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Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, April 17, 1861. 


-in-Chi directs the quartermaster at Fort Smith 
to Re oe ene Lieutenant Averell to enable him to exe- 
cute his orders with promptitude. 

F. J. PORTER, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Providing myself with a rough traveling suit of citizen ’s 
clothing, I left Washington at 2.45 p. m. on the 17th of April, 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. At Harper’s Ferry, 
where the train stopped for a few minutes, I saw Capt. Roger 
Jones, commanding a detachment guarding the arsenal at that 
point, who informed me of his apprehensions: of an attack by 
the Virginians, and that, aware of the insufficiency of his force 
to defend the public property, he had made arrangements to 
destroy it and withdraw his small force into Maryland. The 
towns and villages through which my journey to Saint Louis 
was made were alive with agitated people turning out volunteers 
in response to the call of the President. I arrived at Saint 
Louis on the evening of the 19th, and left on the morning of 
the 20th by the first train to Rolla, Mo., where I arrived, 115 
miles distant, at 5 in the afternoon. 


Leaving Rolla by the first stage coach at 5 a. m. the 22d, 
with several prominent Southern gentlemen as fellow-passen- 
gers, I proceeded, with changing horses, mails, and passen- 
gers, toward Fort Smith, through towns wild with secession 
excitement and rumors of war. The unruly temper of the 
people and their manifest readiness to embrace any pretext 
for violence made it necessary for the safety of my dispatches 
and their successful delivery that my name and character 
should remain unknown. Having assumed a name and pur- 
pose suitable to the emergency, I experienced no great diffi- 
culty in passing safely through several inquisitions. I was ob- 
liged to drive the stage a greater part of the distance between 
Cassville and Bentonville, on account of the drunkenness of 
the driver, there being no other male passenger. At Evans- 
ville I met the intelligence, which momentarily astounded me, 
that ort Smith had been captured by a force of secessionists 
800 strong, which had come under the command of Colonel Bor- 
land from Little Rock. Near the foot of Boston Mountain, on 
the southern side, the rumor was confirmed by the passengers 
of a coach from Fort Smith which we met, happily in a pitchy 
dark night, which prevented my recognition by some of the 
lady passengers, wives of army officers who might have known 
me. 


Crossing the Arkansas River on a ferry-boat we reached 
jy N coos 8 . P 
Fort Smith at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 27th. The town 
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was in a political frenzy. The fort had been evacuated by 
Captain Sturgis, with four companies of the First Cavalry, 
four or five days before, and the post quartermaster, on whom 
I had an order for transportation, was a prisoner in the guard- 
house. Secession troops were having a ‘‘general training’’ and 
target practice. It was perilous to make inquiries regarding 
our troops, and the only information obtainable of them was 
that they had gone westward, that pursuit up the Arkansas 
and from the direction of Texas was on foot, and that bridges 
had been burned and the streams were swollen from recent 
rains. 


Exchanging my gold watch and a little money for a horse, 
saddle, and bridle with a man whose principal incentive to 
the trade was his apprehension of losing his horse by public 
seizure, I mounted for the remainder of the journey. It was 
260 miles to Fort Arbuckle. Having been out of the saddle 
two years on account of my wound, and having just completed 
a toilsome, jolting journey of 300 miles in a coach, I was in 
poor condition for the struggle before me. 


The horse was unbroken to the saddle, and after a fierce 
but unsuccessful effort to throw me ran wildly away through 
the sucessive lines of drilling troops, but I managed to guide 
him in a westerly direction and mastered him before reaching 
the Poteau River. This stream, 100 yards wide, was bank full 
and the bridge destroyed. Removing my heavy black overcoat, 
I swam the horse across, after a fearful struggle, in which | 
lost my overcoat and also suffered some injury from being 
struck by the horse. Twenty miles west of Fort Smith the 
road forks, the right hand going to Fort Arbuckle and the left 
to Fort Washita, these points being separated by sixty-five 
miles. Between the two routes the volcanic protrusion called 
the San Bois Mountains rise in several ranges about 1,500 feet 
high and gradually sink to the level of the undulating prairie 
seventy-five miles west of the fork. The deep trail showed 
that Sturgis had taken the left-hand road to Washita; there- 
fore I went forward on the other the distance of about a mile 
to establish my trail in case of pursuit and then crossed over 
to the other road. 


The next morning I was overtaken at Holloway’s Over- 
land Station,!* fifty-four miles west of Fort Smith, by four 


11 This fork in the road was west and south of the Choctaw Agency 
(Skullyville or Walker’s Station), the site of which is about 1% miles 
northeast of present Spiro, LeFlore County, Oklahoma. Averell followed the 
right hand road (Fort Arbuckle Road, also known as the “California Road’’) 
for a mile or so, and then crossed over to the Fort Washita Road which he 
followed to the “Narrows” on Brazil Creek, southwest. 

_ 12 Averell was following the road to Fort Washita (the Butterfield Over- 
land Mail Route). Holloway’s Station was a stage stand on the Butterfield 
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mounted desperadoes, but my would-be captors, finding me 
wearing the light-blue uniform overcoat of a private soldier, 
which I had obtained at a station to replace the black one lost in 
the river, were easily persuaded that they had missed their man 
and I was not the one they wanted, but a rancorous secessionist 
like themselves who was going to fetch a sister from the army 
on account of the prospective troubles. Permitted to pursue 
my way, and quitting the road a few hours later to graze my 
horse, the same party, undeceived by a study of trails, passed 
me in hot pursuit. Resuming the road after them, a friendly 
wayfarer, who had met them and heard their inquiries, in- 
formed me of their wrathful purpose to shoot me on sight. 


With the intention to reach the trail crossing to the Ar- 
buckle road at the western end of the mountains, if possible, 
and to avail myself of the sheltering woods which covered their 
southern slopes if necessary, I rode cautiously forward. But 
ere the desired trail was reached the party was descried re- 
turning, whereupon I took to the woods and was fired upon 
and ordered to halt. Realizing that I could make a trail faster 
than they could find it my course was taken directly across 
the mountains and my escape made good. The Arbuckle road 
was found about two hours after midnight, after experiencing 
considerable trouble in keeping my horse, which I was obliged 
to lead during the night in the woods through howling packs 
of wolves.!3 The next day I was headed off by the same party 
on that road and pursued. After another troublesome night 
in the woods among wolves and impassable ravines I found a 
Cherokee cabin, some food for myself and horse, and a guide 
to the Arbuckle road, ten miles west of Perryville.'4 


Another weary day and night brought me near to Coch- 
rane’s ranch, forty miles from Arbuckle. Here it was ascer- 


Stage Line that carried the U. S. mail between St, Louis and San Francisco, 
1858-1861, its operation ceasing June 30, 1861 (“Report on the Butterfield 
Overland Mail,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 [ Winter, 
1958-59]). Averell may have purchased the light-blue uniform overcoat 
at Walker's Station (14 miles west of Fort Smith). The site of Holloway’s 
Station is at “the Narrows” on Brazil Creek, about 3 miles northeast of 
present Red Oak, Latimer County. 

13 Lieut. Averell left the Fort Washita Road (Butterfield Overland Mail 
Route) approximately at the west side of present Red Oak, and after travel- 
ing north through wild country reached the Fort Arbuckle Road (California 
Road) after midnight, in the vicinity of old Sans Bois Town, near Sans Bois 
Creek, Haskell County, on April 29. 

14 The Cherokee cabin spoken of was that of a Choctaw (possibly Chick- 
asaw) as there was a Choctaw settlement in the region of present Arpelar. 
eae County, which was within the boundaries of the Choctaw Nation 
in 3 

15 Averell was near Cochran’s the morning of May Ist. His “Cochrane’s 
Ranch” was known in local history as Cochran’s Store, the site of which is 
about 1% miles southwest of present Frisco, Pontotoc County, on the south 
side of Clear Boggy Creek. This was the home of Robert Cochran, a white 
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tained that our troops had left Arbuckle and were concen- 
trating at Washita, forty miles to the southward. Obtaining 
a fresh horse and an Indian guide we set out for Washita, 
but toward night were overtaken by a blinding storm of wind 
and rain, in which the Indian lost the way and I lost the In- 
dian.'®6 Making my way to the Big Blue River I swam it in 
the dark and unsaddled, tied my new horse to one stirrup, and 
running my arm through the other lay down and slept till 
morning.!7 Upon awaking the Indian, who had found me, in- 
formed me that we were not far from the road between Wash- 
ita and Arbuckle and about ten miles west of the former place.'® 
When arrived at the road a deep double trail made in the 
mud of the previous evening disclosed the fact that a heavy 
body of mounted troops had moved westward. Following it 
about six miles we came upon the First U. 8S. Cavalry and the 
Kirst U. S. Infantry breaking camp, the infantry already 
stretched out on the road toward Arbuckle. Riding to Colonel 
Emory, who was already mounted, I delivered the dispatches.!* 
They were soon communicated to his officers. It was made 
known to me that the enemy was concentrating upon and had 
taken possession of Fort Washita the previous evening, and 
that I should have found myself again in his hands but for the 
storm which had prevented me reaching that point the pre- 
vious night. In an ambulance I accompanied Colonel Emory’s 
command to Fort Arbuckle, where we arrived May 3, and 
found Major Sacket, Captains Crittenden, Williams, and others 
who had been left with a small force in charge of the post 
when the main body went to Washita.2° The trains were loaded 


man, whose wife was a Chickasaw. After the Civil War, Cochran moved 
his store about 3 miles east, and the place was named “Stonewall,” (old 
Stonewall) for General “Stonewall” Jackson of Civil War fame. A post 
office was established at old Stonewall in 1874. Cochran’s was on the 
Dragoon Trail (of 1834), which after the Civil War was called the Texas 
Cattle Trail. 

16 When he became lost from his Indian guide in the storm Lieut. 
Averell was following the Dragoon Trail (Leavenworth Expedition, 1834) 
which was a well known road southwest to Fort Washita by this ‘time in 
1861. (See Leavenworth Expedition—George H. Shirk, “Peace on the Plains.” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, [Spring, 1950], pp. 9.41.) 

17 The road followed by Lieut. Averell crossed Blue River at the “falls” 
known as the “Dragoon Crossing,” later Belton on Blue, about 10 or 12 
miles west and south of Wapanucka, Johnston County. 

18 The Dragoon Trail struck the For : i 
Ef oratealigat Terdtion Cones t Arbuckle Road about 7 miles north 

19 When Lieut. Averell handed the order of the War 
Col. Emory in this dramatic, scene, the course of the Civil Wee ee i; 
Indian Territory. The meeting took place on the Ft. Washita-Ft. Arbuckle 
eee vicinity of present Reagen, Johnston County, en May 2 1861. 

ieut. Averell set out in the ambulance with Col ‘aie 
and the escort for Fort Arbuckle, early in the morning eine ta thane 


in the day, the column of troops moved up t i i 
s o the e 
about 5 miles east of Fort Arbuckle. ; ee 
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WILLIAM W. AVERELL, 
Brevet Major General, U. S. Army (Retired) 
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to their utmost capacity, and on the 4th of May the flag was 
lowered with military honors, Fort Arbuckle was abandoned, 
and we marched northward, conducted by the Indian guides 
Possum and Old Beaver.?!_ We were pursued by a body of 
Texans two or three days, but ceased to be annoyed after the 
capture of their advance guard of about thirty men by Cap- 
tain Sturgis, in which undertaking I accompanied him by per- 
mission of Colonel Emory. I left Colonel Emory’s command 
on the march for Leavenworth at El Dorado, in Kansas, and 
reached Washington yesterday and endeavored to report at 
once to you. Finding you engaged with the Secretary of War, 
I went to his house, but as you were unable to see me I avail 
myself of this my first opportunity to report. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


WM. W. AVERELL, 
Second Lieutenant, Regiment Mounted Riflemen. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE U. S. TROOPS FROM THE 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


The main body of troops from Fort Arbuckle and two 
companies from Fort Cobb joined Colonel Emory on May 3, 
en the east side of the Washita River, about five miles east of 
Fort Arbuckle. The location of the overnight encampment 
was about a mile north of the present site of the City of Davis, 
in Murray County. Early the next day (May 4) when the 
loaded wagons came over from Fort Arbuckle, the whole eol- 
umn moved north up the east side of the Washita with Black 
Beaver, the Delaware scout as guide, on the march to relieve 
Fort Cobb, heading—as Colonel Emory states in his report— 
for ‘‘the road which lies on the open prairie north of the Wash- 
ita River, so as to render the cavalry available.’’? This open 


(On this same day (May 3, 1861), Major Delos B. Sacket, First Cavalry, 
was commissioned Lieut.-Colonel of Second Cavalry. A native of New York, 
he graduated from the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, July 1, 1845. 
He served as 2nd Lieut., Ist Dragoons (1845), Ist Lieut., 2nd Dragoons 
(1846), Capt., Ist Cavalry (1855); in Military Occupation of Texas and in 
the War with Mexico, He was commissioned Bvt. Major.General, U. S. A., 
on March 13, 1865, for “faithful and meritorious services” in the Civil War. 
—Cullum op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 131-2. 

21 Black Beaver was the noted Delaware scout who served as guide to 
many famous U. S. expeditions and exploring parties in the West. His band 
of Delaware was settled in the vicinity of the Wichita Agency, near Ft. 
Cobb, Caddo County, and had been identified with the Ft. Arbuckle region 
since this post was first established at old Camp Arbuckle near present 
Byars, McClain County.—George H. Shirk, “The Site of Old Camp Arbuckle,” 


‘The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1949), pp. 313- 


15; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Black Beaver,” ibid., Vol. XXIV, No. 3 


(Autumn, 1946), pp. 269-92. 
22 Col. Emory’s Report, Official Records, Vol. I, pp. 648-9. 
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prairie road lay some thirty miles north, by the meanders of the 
trail being followed, and was one and the same as the road 
leading west, noted in history as the California Road, over 
which Black Beaver had been a guide to Captain R. B. Marcy’s 
California emigrant train in 1849.7" 


Late in the day on May 5, Colonel Emory received a mes- 
sage addressed to him ‘‘Commanding Troops in the Field, 
and dated ‘‘Fort Arbuckle, C. N., May 5, 1861,”’ from the 
Sergeant left in charge of the store of supplies remaining at 
the post, which stated :73 


I regret to report that this post was this morning taken pos- 
session of by a portion of a large force of Texans, who are march- 
ing in the rear of your column (report says two thousand men). 
The officer commanding demanded me to give up to him, in the 
name of the Southern Confederacy, the whole of the United States 
property in my charge, which I complied with, as I could offer no 
resistance, my command being disarmed previous to leaving their 
companies. He has promised to myself and command a safe pas- 
sage with our families and private property from further molesta- 
tion until we get to Fort Leavenworth. Only for the interfence of 
Mr. Myers he would have made us prisoners of war. 


At this point, Colonel Emory’s report states :74 


On the 5th, finding myself followed, I halted, and sent Captain 
Sturgis with his company and Lieutenant Averell to the rear, to 
bring into my camp the advance guard of the pursuing forces, which 
he did happily without having to shed blood. The same day Ar- 
buckle was occupied by a large force of white people from Texas. 
The next morning [May 6] the above-mentioned guard, mostly com- 
posed of gentlemen acting under erroneous impressions, retraced 
its steps, and I followed my course to relieve the command at Cobb, 
for the safety of which I had reason to entertain serious apprehen- 
sions, and which I had ordered to meet me. 


The column had halted near the present McClain-Garvin 
County line, north of the present town of Paoli. From here 
Captain Sturgis with his cavalry troops and Lieutenant Averell 
turned back along the trail that they had just traveled, and 
met the pursuing forces a few miles from present Pauls Valley 


22a Robert H. Dott, “Lieutenant Simpson’s California Road Across Okla- 
homa,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2 (Summer, 1960), 
with map. Leaving the present location of Davis on the east side of the 
Washita River, the route was north along the trail that led to old Camp 
Arbuckle, near present Byars, where Black Beaver’s Delaware band lived up 
to about 1859, Black Beaver knew well this trail to Fort Arbuckle fromm 
the time of its establishment west of the Washita in 1852 for he had served 
as guide to many U, S. expeditions through this country even before that 
time. 

23 Report, Sgt. Charles A. Campbell, Co. E, Ist Inf., “Occupation of Fort 
Arbuckle, Ind. Ty., by Texas Troops,” Official Records, Vol. I, p. 652. 

24 Ibid., p. 648. The trail being followed under the guidance of Black 
Beaver struck the “open prairie road,” or California Road, near and south 
of present Wayne, McClain County. 
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in Garvin County, east (or northeast) of the Washita.2= From 
available records, this encounter on May 5, 1861, was the first 
between the armed forces of the Union Army and the South- 
ern Confederacy in the Indian Territory at the outbreak of 
the Civil War. 


Three days more of marching west on the ‘‘open prairie 
road north of the Washita River’’—the California Road—, and 
on the fourth day, May 9, at a point thirty-five miles north- 
east of Fort Cobb, Colonel Emory found the command (two 
companies of infantry) from that post. This meeting with the 
Fort Cobb troops took place near the present City of Minco, 
in Grady County. From here, on the same day—May 9—, 
Colonel Emory marched his whole command—‘‘eleven com- 
panies, 750 fighting men, 150 women, children, teamsters, and 
other non-combatants’’—north, taking the most direct course 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas,’’ as the nature of the ground 
would permit.’’ The column crossed the Canadian River at 
what was many years later known as the Silver City Crossing, 
northeast of Minco in Grady County.?® Thence, the route was 
north passing in the vicinities of the present cities of E] Reno, 
Kingfisher, Enid, Pond Creek and on toward the location of 
present Caldwell, Kansas, and northeast. The traces of the 
road left by the departing Union troops along this route in 
1861, through western Indian Territory north of the Canadian, 
were followed by the great cattle herds driven north from 
Texas after the War, a road that became famous as the Chis- 
holm Trail. 


When Colonel Emory wrote his report to the War Depart- 
ment from the field, ‘‘Headquarters Troops in the Indian 
Country, West of the Arkansas City, May 19, 1861,’’ he stated 
in part :77 


Nothing has been left behind that would have been left in time 
of peace. Contracts were made to bring such stores as were left, 
and were worth transporting (chiefly clothing of soldiers and officer’s 
baggage), but I understand the clothing has been seized. If this be 
the fact, these soldiers who have not mixed in the politics of the 


25The Texas Confederate forces following Col. Emory’s column were 
out of Fort Washita—Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 310. 

26 This became the well known crossing on the Canadian River for 
Texas cattle drives up the Chisholm Trail, near which Silver City was lo- 
cated. This Silver City Crossing was one of the points from which the 
“run” into the Oklahoma Country was made on April 22, 1889.—Ibid.; also, 
“Silver City on the Chisholm Trail,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1958), pp. 210-11; and ibid., Vol. XXXVIII, No. 
2 (Summer, 1960), p. 210, list of “Oklahoma Historical Markers and Monu- 
ments, 1959-1960.” 

27 Col. Emory’s Report was written at his headquarters en route, on the 
west side of the Arkansas River, some miles west and south of the present 
City of Wichita, Kansas, on May 19, 1861—Official Records, Vol. I, pp. 
648-9, 
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country, who stand to their colors, and do their duty faithfully, 
should be reimbursed. 


There is no money with this command, which has been a source 
of great embarrassment; and I beg to call attention to the estimates, 
and request that funds be immediately sent, to enable me to discharge 
useless persons I have been compelled to bring along, and also to pay 
the faithful Delaware guides. 


Of the three staff officers stationed at Fort Smith, and who, it is 
presumed, had possession of the funds, if there are any in this 
country, Paymaster Brown is the only one who shared the fortunes 
of the troops, but he joined the command without a dollar. 


The last word of Colonel Emory’s report on the abandon- 
ment of Forts Washita, Arbuckle and Cobb in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, is his message to the War Department :”8 


Headquarters Troops from Texas Frontier 
Fort Leavenworth, May 31, 1861 


I arrived here this morning, and turned over the com- 
mand to Major Sackett in good condition; not a man, an 
animal, an arm or wagon has been lost except two deserters. 


W. H. Emory 


Late Lieutenant-Colonel First Cavalry, Commanding 
Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend, 
Assistant Adjutant-General 


28 [bid., p. 649. 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM E. BURNET LETTERS: 
REMOVAL OF THE TEXAS INDIANS AND THE 
FOUNDING OF FORT COBB 


By Raymond Estep 


Part III 


Part III of the William E. Burnet letters contributed by Dr. Raymond 
Estep, with annotations is the last of this series published in The Ohron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Part I and Part II having appeared in Volume 
ee No. 3 (Autumn, 1960) and No. 4 (Winter, 1960-61), respec- 
iwely. 


Editor 


Fort Cobb C.N. 
March 28th/60 
My dear Father 


Yesterday I returned from a Buffalo hunt on which I had 
been out nearly two weeks, and to my satisfaction found your 
two letters: dated Feb 28 and March 7th with several papers, 
the News and Observer. 


Of course Mrs Shaw does not want to part with Gabe after 
paying such a high price for him; I am sorry we could not get 
him; but it could not be helped: he will be as well off with his 
wife, I suppose, as if he were with me. 


We here [hear] several reports on the Mexican question 
but none of them very definate and cannot tell what will take 
place. A large force is collecting on the Rio Grande, some in 
Texas but the greater portion in New Mexico, almost all the 
Troops in Utah are withdrawn for that purpose. Ordering Col 
Lee!2° to take Cortinas may, if such an order has been given, 
bring on a collision after which there will be no backing out — 
time will soon settle it all and I hope we will all be over the 
Rio Grande by fall; but it is too good luck to be true. 


There is to be a combined movement against the Indians 
this Spring: six Companies from this Post; four From Fort 
Union, in New Mexico, and four from Fort Riley in Kansas.!”! 


120 Robert E. Lee assumed command of the Department of Texas, Feb. 20, 
1860.—D. S. Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 1945), Vol. I, p. 405; Handbook 
of Texas, Vol. Il, p. 44. Cullum, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 421, says Lee assumed 
command, Feb. 6, 1860. 

121 “Instructions were issued early in the season,” recorded the Secretary 
of War, “for active operations against the hostile Kioways and Comanches, and 
three independent columns were sent into the field against these tribes, each 
consisting of six mounted companies.” Companies A, B, C, D, E, and I of the 
lst Cavalry from Forts Arbuckle, Cobb, and Washita composed the southern 
column led by Capt, Samuel D. Sturgis. Maj. John Sedgwick led Column I, 
composed of Companies F, G, H, and K of the Ist Cavalry and Companies C 
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They will be apt to give the Indians a warm time : as they will 
follow them into Mexico; which has been their retreat hereto- 
fore. 


I start tomorrow for Camp Cooper, Texas, to bring up a 
large number of Pack Mules for the expedition— it will take 
me about twenty five days to go and come. by that time the 
Column from this place will be about ready to march —I expect 
to go. I do not think Col Lee will find Cortinas if he goes to 
Mexico after him. Cortinas is a Robber by profession and 
acquainted with all the mountain passes and would be hard to 
find. I must close as I have some preperations to make for the 
march. 


I hope this will reach you safe and find you in good health. 
Write often and give me all the news. I am glad to hear that 
Miss Sarah is improving in health, and hope that she may be 
entirely restored in health and good looks. 


Tell Puss and Em that they must try and be good in every 
thing particularly in minding you— I trust it will not be neces- 
sary to sell them. 

From your affectionate son 
Wm. HK. Burnet 


Camp Cooper Texas 
April 7th 1860 
My dear Father 


In my last letter to you, written at Fort Cobb, I told you 
that I would leave that Post in a few days for this place, to get 
a lot of pack mules. I arrived here yesterday all right: and 
will start back in the morning with the mules. I came down 
in seven days but it will take me eight or nine to go back on 
account of having the mules: as I have no forage for them, 
they will require time to eat grass, & I shall not make as long 
marches as coming down. I have been very buisy to day with 
the Quartermaster’s papers and have not much time to write 
to night and no news. There are a great many reports of 
Indians commiting depredations: and there have been a great 


and K of the 2d Dragoons, from Fort Riley as far as Bent’s Fort. Maj. C. F. 
Ruff commanded Column II, the New Mexican contingent, composed of Com- 
panies A, C, D, F, H, and K of Mounted Rifflemen (319 men). 36th Cong., 2d 
Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc, No. 1, Vol. II, pp. 56-59, 190, 193, 197, 222. Some of the 
reports and journals of the Sedgwick and Sturgis expeditions are also printed 
in LeRoy R, and Ann W. Hafen (eds.), Relations with the Indians of the 
Plains, 1857-1861 (Glendale, Cal., 1959), Vol. IX, The Far West and the 
Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, pp. 191-254. For details of the activities 
of some of the units from Fort Riley, see W. Stitt Robinson (ed.), “The Kiowa 
and Comanche Campaign of 1860 as Recorded in the Personal Diary of Lt. J. 


ah ase Kansas Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXIII (Winter, 1957), pp. 
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many no doubt: still they have been very much over rated. 
The people accuse the Reserve Indians, as a matter of course: 
but, I think, it is all done by the wild Comanches and by white 
men. The Mexican excitement appears to have died out almost 
entirely, as I expected it would. 


On my way down here I passed great numbers of Buffalo 
and killed a great many: There are more between here and the 
Wichita Mountains than I ever saw before: The season has 
been so cold that they have got much further down the Country 
than usual. I hope when I get back to my Post to find letters 
from you and learn that you are quite well. 

from your affectionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. N. 
April 20th 1860 
My dear Father 


When I got back from Camp Cooper on the 17th I expected 
to find letters from you but was disappointed: Our last mail 
however brought me one dated March 23rd which relieved my 
anxiety. I cannot account for the great irregularity of the 
mails,. it may be owing to the high waters in Texas. In the 
last week we have had a great deal of rain here; it is now 
raining very hard. I got back from Cooper with the Mules all 
safe; but got a man shot by accident, he was not much hurt, 
but was very near receiving a fatal wound. While I was away 
there was quite an excitement among the Indians here. One 
of the Tribes lost quite a number of Horses and followed the 
trail in the direction of the Comanche Camp; but lost it near 
the Camp: They charged the Comanches with stealing the 
Horses: The Comanches denied it and when the others per- 
sisted the Comanche Chief got mad and told the other that he 
would fight him alone, or take an equal number of their men 
on each side and fight it out; or take the entire tribe and 
settle it that way. While they were quarreling however, a party 
of Caddos out hunting met the Indians who had stolen the 
horses making off with them: They were Kioways from the 
plains. The Caddos attacked them, killed four and took all 
the horses. When they got in it relieved the Comanches from 
the charge of Horse stealing and they all made friends, had 
a ‘big dance’ and went home. It might have resulted in a 
serious difficulty; the troops would have had to quell the 
disturbance. I have a cut on my finger which makes it difficult 
for me to write, but amounts to nothing otherwise. When I 
write next I will be more explicite. My health is very good 
and I trust yours is so. your affectionate son. 


Wm. EE. Burnet 
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Fort Cobb C. N. 
May 25th 1860 
My dear Father 

Our last mail did not bring me any letter from you, but 
some papers of late date, so I suppose all is right. I have been 
much engaged for some time in making preperations for the 
expedition: as I am Commissary at the Post now. The prepera- 
tions are about completed, and the expedition will leave in a 
few days, we expect. 

I do not go with the expedition. A few days ago an order 
came, from the Head Quarters of the Army, reducing the force 
of the expedition: on account of a report that the citizens, 
from some of the border Counties of Texas, were coming up 
to attack the Indians.!2? It is the same old story, I suppose, 
and I do not put any confidence in it: as, I do not think, they 
can get men enough to feel confidence sufficient to show them- 
selves on this side of Red River. That is of no conciquence 
however, as the order is here: We must stay— For my own 
part I don’t care much: as I think the Indians we were going 
after are about as good as the people on the frontier; and I 
shall escape a great deal of hard riding, on the plains, in very 
hot weather, and many disagreeable things: and have but 
small chance of gaining any thing. It is a pitty, I think, that 
those people cannot be quiet, but must interfere with us while 
we are at our propper duty— I have had much opportunity of 
observing the Indians on the Reserve & I am still of the opinion 
that they have not and do no[t] commit any depredations on 
the people of Texas I think the depredations that are commited 
are done by the hostile Indians in part and by a band of Horse 
thieves who charge their acts on the Indians. I do not think 
there is any chance of those people will come here and if they 
do I know many of them will never go back; they had better 
stay at home &, I think, they will. I see by the ‘News’ that 
Sam Houston is opposed to these frontier people and if he was 
never right before he is in that. I [The] editor of the paper 
called ‘‘The White-Man’’,!23 which the ‘‘News’’ compliments 
so highly: is the man who killed the old Indian the day the 
Indians chased Baylor’s party and he was about the first man 
to find his way into Marlin’s house. I have seen only two or 
three of the papers but they were full of slanders and abuse of 
better men than Capt Hammer.!24 I met an old school mate 


_ 122 Superintendent Rector advised his superiors in 1860 that the Indian 
tribes located at the Wichita Agency were kept in a constant state of alarm by 
the Beat and excitement of the people of the Texas border.”—Wright, loc. 
cit., p. 57. 

123 A weekly newspaper published in Jacksboro, Texas, from 1858 until 
July 1860.—Handbook of Texas, Vol. II, p. 898. 


~ 124. A. Hamner, co-editor with Isaac R. Worrall, of the Whiteman.—- 
ld, 
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a few days ago ‘Timmons’!25 who relieved me at Mr For- 
shey re school. Mr Timmons comes out as Engineer for the 
Commission running the line between Texas and New Mexico.}27 
They leave here in a few days to begin the work. The hostile 
Indians are about us again: a short time ago six, out of a 
party of seven, were killed: Their trail was found quite near. 
Day-before-yesterday the Indians shot a Mexican who was out 
looking for some beeves; and last night quite a number of 
horses were stolen from the Comanches quite near here. The 
scout may find Indians; but, I think, that it is likely they have 
split up in small parties and will be hard to find— I hope I 
shall hear from you soon, that you are quite well. I am very 
glad you saw Mr Kent: and wish you could visit that part 
of the country perhaps we may be able to do so before long — 
Capt Plummer will not be ont until fall, his health is improving. 
I will send Mr Cooper $100.00 by the next mail and the rest 
as soon as I find out the amount. I get the ‘News’ and 
‘Observer’ quite regularly. Our News comes by way of the 
Calafornia over land mail in much less time than it comes by 
way of New Orleans— letters come from New York in about 
half the time it takes them to come from Galveston. The 
weather is getting very warm indeed and has the prospect of 
being a very hot summer. Remember me to any of my old 
friend{s] you may see: And write often. My time is up —I 
trust, my dear Father, you are quite well. 

from your affectionate son 

Wm. E. Burnet 


Fort Cobb June 6th/60 
My dear Father 


Our Jast mail brought your truly welcome letter of May 
the 14th and relieved me of much anxiety, as the two previous 
mails had failed to give me a letter. I am happy to hear again 
that you are in good health. I have written regularly, sometimes 


12% Bolivar Timmons, like Burnet, a graduate of Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute, had been commandant and mathematics instructor at Caleb G. Forsley’s 
Texas Monumental and Military Institute at Rutersville, six miles northeast of 
LaGrange, Texas, after its opening in 1856.-Handbook of Texas, Vol. II, p. 

126 Caleb G. Forshey. founder in Galveston in 1854 of the Texas Military 
Institute, a school consolidated in 1856 with Rutersville College and the Texas 
Monument Committee of LaGrange to form the Texas Monumental and Mili- 
tary Institute at Rutersville—Jbid., Vol. I, p. 619; Vol. II, pp. 521, 748. 

127 Burnet undoubtedly refers to the joint United States-Texas Boundary 
Commission, headed by U. S. Commissioner John H. Clark, designated to sur- 
vey the 100th meridian and 36° 30’ boundaries of Texas in the summer of 
1860. “United States v. State of Texas,” Cases Argued and Decided in the 
Supreme Court of the United States (Rochester, 1926—Lawyer’s Edition), Vol. 
40, p. 894. On June 12 Clark’s party encountered a patrol headed by Lt. J. 
E. B. Stuart at 36° 16’ and told Stuart that they had recently left Fort Cobb. 


—Hafen and Hafen, op. cit., p. 226. 
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only a few lines, but always to let you know that I was well, 
when I had not time to write more. 


The expedition will leave day-after tomorrow. I do not 
eo —an order came a short time ago from Gen Scott!?® charg- 
ing the Commanding Officer here to be careful to protect the 
friendly Indians against the Texas border-men and an order 
reducing the force of the scout was the necessary conciquence. 
I am sorry the foolish reports circulated by the papers should 
be able to interfere with our business; but so it is. I don’t 
think it is much loss, not going out, as the weather is very hot, 
the water bad, on the rout, and no shelter from the sun; and 
the chances of a fight not more than even; and we get no credit 
of Indian fights any way. After the order came about pro- 
tecting the Indians, and we had reports that the people were 
organizing to pay us a visit, parties of Indians were kept out 
to watch the passes in the Wichita Mountains and the crossings 
of Red River and give us timely notice of any persons coming 
into the Territory. About a week ago the spys came in and 
said about 500 men had erossed Red River and were camped 
in the Mountains; the same day an other party of spies re- 
ported that about 100 men had crossed the River and were 
coming up by an other road. These reports caused much com- 
motion among the Indians, and caused us to make some prepera- 
tions; but, as 600 men would be doing very poor business in 
attacking this place now, we concluded there must be some 
mistake. Capt Sturgis!”® sent ont to meet them, and learn their 
business here. They proved to be Texas State Troops? on 
their way to the Canadian after the Kioways. The small party, 
a Company commanded by young Ross (son of Capt Ross, the 
Indian Agent at the Brazos Reserve) The same one who was 
at the fight, at Marlins, with Bavlors men. Ross came up to 
see me yesterday: he came by the Ageney to get some guides 
for their expedition: the others are camped at our old camp 
on Otter Creek, waiting for him to join them. He will get 
some very good Guides, as the Indians like him and have 
confidence in him. Ross tell[s] me there has been quite a 
change on the frontier lately — The man who killed Major 
Neighbors has been killed and an other notorious character: 
several others have been implicated in Horse stealing, and will 
probably meet a like fate; which they richly deserve. I do not 


128 Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott (1786-1865), General-in-Chief of the Army of 
the United States. 

129 Samuel D. Sturgis, USMA 1846, participated in the Mexican War, 
promoted captain in Ist Cavalry, March 3, 1855, served at Fort Arbuckle in 
1859, and at Fort Cobb, 1859-60. He became a brigadier general of U. S. 
Volunteers in the Civil War—Cullum, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 278-280. 

130 Expedition. led by Middleton Tate Johnson, sent out from Austin in 
March 1860.—Webb, The Texas Rangers, [ope Aalbiy Palle 
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know by what means this change has been wrought, but it is 
one greatly to be thanked, by those interested in the country. 
Capt Ross leaves us day after tomorrow to join the main 
command; and, I hope, they may be successful. I like Ross 
as much as any young man I ever met. 


When the expedition leaves here we will be quite lone- 
some: there will be but four Officers and a Doctor left. The 
Expedition is under Capt Sturgis of the Ist Cavalry and will 
be about 350 strong:!*! I hope them good Luck. I believe now 
I have given all the news of any interest at this place. I don’t 
think there will be any force of Indians in Texas this summer: 
They will have their hands full: a few stealing parties may eome 
down but nothing more. Our prospect here is for a lazy sum- 
mer with little, or nothing, to do: but there is no telling what 
may take place — I am glad you met Mrs Lipscom :!°? when 
Il saw her she spoke so affectionately of Mother that I shall 
always remember her. I am very happy to hear that Miss 
Brannum has entirely recovered and hope she may be spared 
from such visitations in the future. 


Remember me to Puss & Em. tell them I often think of 
them, and to be good and mind you in every thing. I trust your 
health is good. I am quite well— from your affectionate son 

(no signature | 


Fort Cobb C_N: 
June 22nd 1860 
My dear Father 


I did not get any letter from you for the last two mails 
and I am becoming anxious to hear: I trust the next mail will 
bring me a letter from you with the good word that all is 
well. I will hope that all is well. 


Here there is nething new nothing worthy of notice: 
Since the expedition left we have a dull time, so few of us & 
the weather is so hot that it is not comfortable at any time 
during the day: the thermometer s{oars to] 105° & 6° regularly, 
& the wind is hot and oppressive. This is a very disagreeable 
climate, cold in winter and hot in summer but, so far, it appears 
healthy, we have had very little sickness among the Troops, but 
quite a number of Indians have died since they came here. We 
have had one Express from the Expedition, they were near the 


131 The Secretary of War, in reporting the engagement fought near the 
Republican Fork (see below) on Aug. 6, 1860, said Capt. Sturgis had 11 of- 
ficers and 419 enlisted men in his six cavalry companies——36th Cong., 2d 
Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, Vol. II, p. 197. 

132Perhaps Mrs. Mary P. Bullock Lipscomb, second wife of Abner Smith 
Lipscomb, Associate Justice of the Texas Supreme Court from 1846 until his 
death in 1856.—Handbook of Texas, Vol. HU, pp. 61-62. 
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‘Antelope hills’-—had seen no Indians or any sign of them—they 
found water very scarce and bad. The Rangers are still camped 
in the Wichita Mountains— if the[y] expect to find the Indians 
in any number they must go beyond that [place] and if they 
do not start soon the season will be passed and nothing done.1%4 
There is nothing of interest to write about I do not know 
what is going on in the world outside politicaly, or any other 
way, but I suppose there is much excitement about the coming 
election. I do not know that the result will have any very 
great effect on the country, but it seems to me the Black Re- 
publicans have the best prospect. 

My dear Father I wish you would write often and give 
me the general and local news. I suppose the weather is 
warm with you but you do not have the dry hot winds which 
prevail in this country. I trust the fever will not visit 
Galveston [this] summer and if it should, I hope, you will 
remove to some secure place. 


Remember me to such of my acquaintance as have not for- 
gotten me & write often to your 
affectionate Son 
Wm. EK. Burnet. 


Fort Cobb C. N. 
June 30th 1860 
My dear Father 


Our last mail brought me your very welcome letter of 
June 5th: as the two previous mails had failed to bring any 
word from you I was much relieved to hear that your health 
was good. There must be much neglect in the manner of 
conducting the mail through the northern portion of Texas. I 
have written regularly and my letters must have been lost 
through the carelessness or ignorance of some little Post Master. 


I was glad to hear from Aunt Mary by the enclosed letter 
and happy to learn that Mr Clopper was so much improved 
in health & that Edward!*4 is doing well. I have as usual 
little or no news worth telling. I got your previous letter 
speaking of Lt Stevens!®* & family and was very glad you 


133 Webb says this Ranger expedition, led by Middleton T. Johnson, was 
poorly equipped and “mismanaged from the first,” that Governor Houston 
knew it was mismanaged and yet registered no serious complaint (The Texas 
Rangers, p. 203). 

134 Edward Nicholas Clopper (1840-80), only son of Joseph and Mary 
Clopper, and first cousin of William E. Burnet, was Superintendent of Schools 
in Houston in 1879-80.—Clopper, op. cit., pp. 576-591, 593. 

135 This may have been Ist Lt. Walter H. Stevens, USMA 1848, who served 
in the Corps of Engineers until dismissed from the service on May 2, 1861. In 
1857 he was Superintending Engineer for the construction of the Galveston 
Custom House, and in the period 1860-61 was Superintending Engineer for the 


Rr, of the Galveston harbor fortifications.—Cullum, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. : 
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had met them — remember me to them when you see them again. 
I am very sorry to hear such an account of Emily and hope 
she will improve & that it may not be necessary to part with 
her. How does Puss behave now? We have not heard from 
the Expedition since I last wrote & I suppose, shall not 
hear again until they return. The Rangers are still camped 
in the Wichita Mountains: I saw an Indian yesterday who 
had been employed by them as a guide, he said they did not 
know when they would start on their scout and that their 
Horses were getting poor from the men running them after 
Buffalo. Unless they start soon they will have no chance 
to find Indians. Reports are still circulating of an Expedition 
fitting up in Texas for the purpose of attacking the Reserve 
Indians. I do not place much, if any, reliance in them: it is 
possible that they may attempt something now, thinking 
that the greater part of the Troops and Indian men _ have 
gone on the Expedition; if they come, they will find enough left 
to attend to their case. I hope to hear from you more regularly, 
as I shall be anxious in the warm weather My health is 
good and I trust yours is. Write often. 


from your affectionate son. 
Wm. E. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. N. 
July 6th 1860 
My dear Father 


I did not get any letter from you by our last mail: but, 
I hope, it is due to the misconduct of the mails. A week 
has passed since I last wrote and nothing has taken place in 
that time worthy of notice. We have not heard from the 
Expedition; and, I think, it is likely will not again until they 
return. The Rangers are still camped in the Mountains. I do 
not know when they expect to start on their Expedition: But, 
unless they go soon, they will have no chance to find Indians 
and will kill all their Horses. The weather has been very dry & 
excessively warm: to day the thermometer stood at 109°: 
the grass is drying up very fast: and, in a short time, will burn 
like powder: the Indians will then fire it, most likely; and 
leave nothing for horses to eat between this and the Arkansas 
River in that case our Expedition will suffer on their return. 
I see in the last News a letter in which I am mentioned as having 
taken Indians to Jacksboro to burn & murder &¢c, &¢.13° I 
hope to have an opportunity to repay Mr Richardson for the 
trouble he has had to keep me in prin[t]. They abuse the 
Rangers now, and the Regulars: they are hard to please I wish 
those people would come here, as they have been promising 


136 See Burnet’s letter of May 9, 1859, above. 
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to do for so long: we will rid the Country of many a rascal 
if they do; but they will not come. 


I got a letter from Wm Resor Jr. by the last mail: he gave 
me all the news of our Friends in & about Cincinnati: they 
are all well; they have made great improvements in Cincinnati 
since I was there. I should like very much to visit them again 
but can’t tell when the time will come. I hope the next mail 
will bring me a letter from you with word that you are quite 
well. I see by the papers that the yellow fever has made its 
appearance in New Orleans I hope Gaiveston will be spared 
from a visitation, this season. Should it come, I hope you will 
go to the Country out of all danger from it. Write soon. 
Remember me to any who have not forgotten me. I trust 
your health is good. Mine is very good. 


from your affectionate son 
[no signature | 


Fort Cobb C. N. 
July 13th 1860 


My dear Father 


Our mail of yesterday brought me your very welcome 
letter of June 19th. I cannot account for the irregularities of 
the mail in any other way than by the neglect of the Post 
Masters in Texas: I write to you regularly and there is no 
reason why my letters should not go through in season—but 
when every thing is in as bad a condition as the affairs on 
this frontier nothing else can well be expected—The proof 
against the ‘‘Reserve Indians,’’ I think, exists only in the 
assertion of persons hostile to the Reserves: and that hostility 
can be traced back to personal causes. There was no idea of 
such a thing until Baylor was removed from office; and he 
was heard to say that he would break up the reserves in 
Texas and have Neighbors, Ross and Leeper put out of office. 
From that time he devoted himself to the task of making an 
excitement on the frontier and directing public feeling against 
the ‘‘Reserve Indians.’’ By false statements, through the 
papers and in public speaches, he made many people believe 
he was correct and that the Res Indians did commit the 
depredations. Others joined him to hide their own crimes; 
for there is no doubt that there has been a large force of horse- 
thieves on the Texas frontier. Besides this there is no doubt that 
there have been many Indians in the Country; but that they have 
been Reserve Indians I do not believe, and never will, until 
better men than Baylor and Hamner (The Editor of the ‘‘ White 
Man’’) can by [be] brought forward to give testimony against 
them. The Comanches & Kioways out number the Reserve 
Indians and have had every cause to seek revenge against the 
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Whites; and there is no doubt that they have made every 
exertion to accomplish that revenge for their people killed 
by Major Van Dorn & Capt Ford’s Commands. Many men have 
stated that they knew the Indians who attacked them; for in- 
stance a man made affidavit that he saw The-cump-ce,}3’ the 
Comanche Chief, down there several days after he died up here: 
the last mail brought word that ‘‘Shot-Arm’’, a Waco Chief, 
was seen with a party who killed some men in some of the 
border Counties — at the time he was seen there, he was with 
Capt Sturgis near the Antelope Hills. The Indians have strange 
powers. So many reports of this kind have come to my knowl- 
edge that 1 cannot put faith in any of them. That the Reserve 
Indians join the wild tribes in their expeditions, is almost 
impossible: for they are all at war with them: and have 
kill[ed] more than the Rangers have, in the last five years; 
and more than they are likely to kill, unless they do better 
than they have done. Since they left Texas they have killed 
fourteen Comanches & Kioways in the vicinity of this Post & 
on the road up. There can be no doubt of their hostility to 
the wild tribes; if they do go into Texas they go on their own 
hook. But, as I said before, I do not think they go; it is 
almost impossible for any number of them to be absent any 
length of time, without its being known. I do not wish to 
appear as the Champion of the Indians — but I believe them 
to be better than a large majority of the frontier settlers. In 
ease an attack is made on the Indians our orders are plain: 
they must whip the [our] entire force or few will [re]cross 
Red River. I do not think they [will] come here Their actions 
on a former occasion is sufficient pledge for that. 


We have no news since I last wrote—have not heard 
from the Expedition. The weather is very hot and dry: the 
thermometer up to 110° & 112°, with hot winds it seems 
healthy however, as we have had no sickness among the troops, 
as yet. What time does Gen Sherman think of bringing his 
family back to Galveston? 


I am glad to hear that Miss Sarah has recovered her 
health; and hope the trip to the springs may further improve 
her. She and I have been very good friends for a long time 
and corresponded until some time back. I have not heard from 
her for a long time: it may be the fault of the mails, or she 
may have got tired of the War. In case it is the former I wish 
you would tell her that I have not received any answer to my 
letter. I hope your health is good: and trust to hear from you 
again soon. Col Morris will not be likely to come here. 

; from your affectionate son 
Wm. K. Burnet 


1:7 P,obably a variant spelling for Katumse (see above, note 115). 
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Fort Cobb C. N. 
August 23rd 1860 


My dear Father 


Several mails had passed and I had not received any letter 
from you: but the last mail brought one dated July Ist; but 
I think it must have been for the lst of August I am very 
happy to hear from you again; that you continue well during 
the trying heat of the summer. It has been very hot here 115° 
has been the highest that the thermometer has reached, but 
110° has been quite common. The Camp has been healthy 
however. The hot weather is about over now & we can look 
for pleasant days until about the latter part of November 
when the cold will be likely to set in. We had some excite- 
ment in Camp a few days ago. About a month ago a man came 
up here and engaged to work for a man who is getting hay for 
the Post: last week we heard that he had murdered a man 
down in the Choctaw Nation and run away: a party had come 
up after him, and were at the Agency; thinking he might take 
the alarm if any of them came up here, they sent word up and 
requested the Commanding Officer to have him taken. Soon 
after the notice came he came in from the hay camp with a 
load of hay in company with several others. I went out to 
where they were unloading and arrested him; he did not 
attempt to resist. I brought him over and went with him to 
the Commanding Officer’s hut: We sent the Sergeant, who 
was with us, over to the Guard house to get a set of hand- 
cuffs. While the Sergeant was gone — our prisoner was stand- 
ing near a small window in the hut, and a note was brought 
from one of our spy parties, which I took to read: while Capt 
Huston!*8 & myself were both interested in the note; the man 
made a rush for the window and got out: I followed him and 
was out almost on him, but he had a little the start. I drew a 
pistol and it snaped; in a few jumps he was in the bushes along 
the creek and out of sight — but we followed his trail with the 
aid [of] Indian Guides; he made directly for the hay camp 
where he had a Horse and gun. We arrived just as he had got 
the Horse: he attempted to escape, but his Horse was not fast 
enough; one of the Indians roped the horse and he then gave 
up: he was tied and put on his horse and we started for the 
Post, about four miles off. When we arrived it was some time 
after dark— As he was being taken off the horse he got one 
of his hands loose and got at a knife, with which he eut his 
throat. The Doctor came immediately and sewed up the gash, 


138 Daniel Huston, USMA 1848, promoted captain in Ist Infantry, Dec, 8, 
1856, Stationed at Fort Cobb in 1859-61, he took part in the withdrawal of 
Union forces to Fort Leavenworth, May 3-31, 1861. He was a colonel in the 
7th Missouri Cavalry in Feb. 1862.—Cullum, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 364-365. 
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which was very wide and deep; but, as none of the large 
arteries were cut, the Doctor thought he was not much hurt 
— but that night he died. There have been quite a number of 
murders lately in the Nation—supposed to be by negros and 
abolitionists. A short time ago a party of runaway negros 
were about here. Col Johnson! and some of his men from their 
camp in the Mountains met them on the road between their 
camp and this place. They took a woman and their pack mule: 
but the men then made good their escape after shooting a horse 
for one of Johnsons party. two days after[wards] Lt Farrand 
met one of the negros & exchanged shots with him, but the 
negro escaped again and that same night they fired on Col 
Johnsons party as they were going to the Agency from here. 
Col Johnsons party returned the fire and they suppose hit 
one of the negros as his horse was found some days after with 
marks of blood on him. Nothing has been seen of any of the 
negros since. 


There is nothing else of any interest I believe —the Pay- 
master is expected soon — We have heard nothing from Capt 
Plummer for a long time. I hope to hear from you again by 
the next mail —at least that it will not be so long before I 
hear again as it was between the last two letters. My health 
is good I trust yours is so — 

from your affectionate son 
Wm. EK. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C.N. 
September 7th 1860 


My dear Father 


Our mail of yesterday brought your very welcome letter 
of August 14th and I was rejoiced to hear that your eyes were 
better and your general health good. The season has been a 
trying one every where, I believe, and at Galveston the heat 
and dust must have been very anoying. We had our share of 
it here, but those on the Expedition against the Indians had 


it Over Us. 


I received a letter by yesterday’s mail from Capt MclIn- 
tosh,!4° who is on the scout: it was dated at Fort Karney K. T. 


139 Middleton Tate Johnson, Texas political figure and member of the 
Texas Rangers.—Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, pp. 916-917; Webb, The Texas 
Rangers, pp. 203, 212. as 

140 James McIntosh, USMA 1849, promoted captain in Ist Cavalry, Jan. 
16, 1857, stationed at Fort Arbuckle, 1858-59, at Fort Cobb, 1859-60. He par- 
ticipated in several skirmishes in the Kiowa-Comanche Expedition of 1860. 
Resigning his commission on May 7, 1861, he joined the Confederate Army, 
and was killed at the battle of Pea Ridge, March 7, 1862.—Cullum, op. cit., 


Vol. II, p. 400. 
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August 5th:!41 they had suffered very much from the great 
heat, the sand and want of water—they had a fight with a 
band of Kiowas about 500. The Indians were aware of their 
coming and prepaired for fight; but when it came to the pinch 
they retreated and the Horses of the troops being so much worn 
by the long march they could not do much against their fresh 
stock. The chase lasted for eighteen miles — 20 of the Kiowas 
were kill|ed] — several soldiers wounded — none killed — no of- 
ficers hurt — four friendly Indians killed & several wounded.!!? 
This chase so broke down the horses that they were obhged to 
put into Fort Karney to recruit after which they were going 
out again to ward Fort Riley —there break up the Expedition 
and the Companies take the nearest rout to their respective 
posts. Among the friendly Indians killed was our old guide 
at Fort McKavet, ‘‘John’’, who went with me to Austin on one 
occasion. I am sorry to hear of his death he was a good Indian 
and one of the best Guides and trailers on the Frontier. I do 
not know when the Companies belonging here will return — 
perhaps they may winter at some of the Posts in Kansas The 
band of Indians they met was a ‘‘war party’’ they were not 
able to find any camp of families these, I think, must have 
been moved into Mexico early in the spring or some one of the 
three expeditions would have seen some sign of them. My time 
is about out for this mail and I must be closing—I am glad 
to hear that Miss Brannum has recovered — I suppose they 
will return about the last of October. I trust this will find you 
well. 


from your affectionate son 
Wm E Burnet 


141 Fort Kearney, Nebraska Territory. The date is incorrect, for the bat- 
tle described was fought on August 6. The expedition reached Fort Kearney 
before August 9 (see below). 


142 There is much confusion in secondary sources as to the place and date 
of this engagement. Capt. Sturgis in his official report, written at Fort Kear- 
ney on Aug. 12, traces the events leading up to the battle from his crossing of 
the Arkansas River on July 28 through the end of the engagement on Aug. 6. 
He says that his units broke camp on Aug. 6 on “Whelan’s (Beaver) creek” 
and were in more or less constant contact with reconnoitering parties of the 
enemy until about noon when his companies chareed the main body of Indians 
who had debouched onto a mile-wide plain as if to do battle. In the face of 
the cavalry charge the Indians broke and were pursued for 15 miles when, 
because of their fresher horses, they escaped on the north side of the Repub- 
lican Fork. He reported 29 Indians killed in the series of engagements fought 
after he crossed the Arkansas.—36th Cong., 2d Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, Vol. 
IT, pp. 19-22. Sturgis first notified the Headquarters of the Department of 
Texas of the battle in a brief note on Aug. 9 in which he reported that he had 
engaged 600 to 800 Indians on the “Republican” at a point some 60 miles 
southwest of Fort Kearney. This letter and his detailed report of Aug. 12, 
cited above, are found in Hafen and Hafen, op. cit., pp. 246-256. 
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Fort Cobb C.N. 
September 21st 1860 
My dear Father 


Our two last mails have arrived and brought me no letter 
from you; papers came, and from that I may conclude that you 
were well; but I should like to get letters, they are more satis- 
factory — Since I last wrote nothing of any particular interest 
has taken place— The troops from the Expedition have not 
yet reeturned; they were met on their way here by an Express 
with Orders for them to go down into the Cherokee Country 
and settle some trouble oceasioned by Abolitionists. We have 
not heard from them since they got the order— The friendly 
Indians have all come home they are not very well pleased 
with their trip: they lost five killed and had several others 
badly hurt. Two Companies of Artillery have been ordered 
from Fort Leavenworth in Kansas to Fort Smith Ark supposed 
to be for the purpose of driving the squatters out of the Indian 
Territory: they may have some trouble getting them out; but, 
I Expect they will have to go in the end— The Indian Agent 
has been changed. Mr. Blain!#* removed and Col Leeper, who 
was agent for the Comanches in Texas, appointed in his place — 
I believe the change will be for the better. Captain Barton!‘4 
arrived a few days ago he comes direct from Washington and 
has orders to make a survey of the land reserved for a Military 
Post and from that survey a site will be selected. Barton says 
there is no doubt but that the appropriation will pass the next 
Congress for building a post here— I hope it will—dif I am 
to stay here long. Capt Plummer still has a ‘‘sick leave’’ and 
I cannot tell when he will come back — I expect him however 
next month—but he may get an other extention —if his 
health is bad he can stay as long as he wishes to. We have had 
a little rain in the last few days— the first since early in the 
spring. The grass has almost all died and there is nothing for 
stock to eat——I don’t know how the Indian horses will make 
out to get through the winter. I trust you are well and that I 
shall soon hear from you. 

your affecionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 


143. A. Blain, a Texan serving as agent for the Wichitas at the time 
the Texas Indians were moved north of Red River in 1859. On Sep. 1 of that 
year Robert S. Neighbors added the Texas Indians to his charge, thus throw- 
ing S. P. Ross and Mathew Leeper out of jobs. Blain continued as agent until 
the above date Nye, Carbine & Lance, pp. 26-28; Webb, The Texas Rangers, 
jae Wal, vas 

144 Seth Maxwell Barton, USMA 1849, promoted captain in Ist Infantry, 
Oct. 31, 1857. Stationed at Fort Cobb, 1860-61, he took part in the withdrawal 
to Fort Leavenworth in 1861. Resigning his commission, June 11, 1861, he 
joined the Confederate Army and rose to brigadier general. —Cullum, op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 391; Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 197. 
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Fort Cobb C.N. 
October 4th 1860 


My dear Father 


Our last mail brought your two very welcome letters dated 
Sept 12th & 3rd J was particularly glad to get them as the two 
previous mails had failed to bring any thing from you and I 
was beginning to fear all was not well with you: I am happy 
to be relieved from that anxiety and trust that the mails will 
be some what more regular: but they are subject to many acci- 
dents in a new Country — The Post Office in the town of Fort 
Smith was burned down a short time since and all the mail 
matter destroved: there was a heavy loss of property by the 
same fire, and two lives are supposed to have been destroyed. 
I received a letter from Dr Alexander!*® — the surgeon who 
was here last Winter and who accompanied the Expedition, 
they had reached Fort Smith and were to act under the direc- 
tions of the Indian Agent to expel the Squatters. no move has 
been made and the Doctor did not know what would be done. 
We take but little interest in politics here; so far removed 
from all the excitement of party strife we have very little of 
its effects — 


It appears that Breckinridge!4® & Lane!4? have the best 
chance in the south, from what I see of the papers — and they 
appear best able to stand against the Abolition party — I am 
not, however, well enough ‘posted’ in the matter to give much 
of an opinion. A disolution of the Union is, to my mind, the 
greatest evil that can befall this Country: and nothing short 
of actual and continued oppression by one portion of the 
Country over the other can justify it. 


I did not write by the last mail I could not use my hand — 
My horse fell with me about ten days ago and brused me a 
good deal: the Doctor, who saw it, said he did not see how I 
escaped having my shoulder mashed all up— I fell on the 
point of my right shoulder on a pretty hard spot of ground 
and going at a pretty good rate. I am all right now but a little 
stiff that will soon pass off. I am quite busy again. Capt 
Cabell,"48 the Quartermaster has gone to Fort Smith again on 


145 Dr. Charles Tripler Alexander, appointed Assistant Surgeon, Oct. 1, 
1856, promoted major (Surgeon), Feb. 9, 1863, It. col. (Surgeon), July 26, 
1886, colonel (Surgeon), Feb. 27, 1890.—Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 156; 
Brackett, op. cit., p. 205. 

146 Vice President John C. Breckinridge, presidential candidate of the 
Southern Democrats in the election of 1860. 

147 Senator Joseph Lane of Oregon, vice presidential nominee of the 
Southern Democrats in the election of 1860. 

148 William L. Cabell, USMA 1850, promoted captain and Assistant Quar- 
termaster, March 8, 1858, stationed at Fort Arbuckle with the 7th Infantry, 1851- 
52, and as Quartermaster in 1859. He was assigned to Fort Gibson from 1852 
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business and left me in charge of his affairs here; and they 
amount to considerable work— I have 80 odd men employed 
as mechanics and laborers — a two mule power saw mill cutting 


ae and a train of 10 wagons: these all require to be looked 
after. 


We are building quarters have got tired wating for an 
appropriation and gone to work on our own account. We build 
in this way — put stout post oak posts in the ground strong 
enough to support the roof and fill in the space between the 
Posts with ‘‘adobes’’ sun dried brick. These are made 12 x 10 x 4 
inches and give a very good wall. My Company Quarters are 
about half done a building 90 ft long by 20 wide: the roof is 
to be of canvass as we have no shingles and no means of 
getting them. I am still living in my tent on poles but hope to 
have an ‘‘ Adobe’’ hut before the winter comes on. This is the 
tenth letter I have written to day, (all the others short ones, 
on business) and my shoulder is tired — I trust you are well 
and will write often to your 

affectionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. N. October 12th 1860 
My dear Father 


I did not get any letter from you by the last mail: but as 
the previous one brought two I have not any right to com- 
plain. I received by this mail the Catalogue of Col Allen’s 
School—'*® He seems to have quite a full school and I see 
several of the names who were with Mr Forshey, at the time I 
was with him in Galveston— Col Allen is, I think, a better 
teacher than Mr Forshey — but I should like to see them both 
do well— they are too near each other to have very large 
establishments, in so thinly settled a Country. 


We have now quite a cold ‘‘norther’’ it blew up last night; 
with rain. It is quite unfortunate for us—#it stops our build- 
ing; and, I fear winter will be on us before we are under 
shelter. There is not much prospect that the two Cavalry Com- 


to 1857 and was Quartermaster at Fort Cobb, 1859-60. He resigned his com- 
mission, April 20, 1861, and joined the Confederate Army.—Cullum, op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 430; Rodney Glisan, Journal of Army Life (San Francisco, 1874), 
pp. 87, 95. Hume, loc. cit., p. 413, says that Cabell supervised the construction 
of buildings and defensive works at Fort Cobb. For more on the construction 
of Fort Cobb, see Wright, loc. cit., pp. 56-57. 

149 Col, R. T. P. Allen founded Kentucky Military Institute in 1845 and 
was its commandant during Burnet’s attendance there. Col. Allen later sold 
his interest in the school and moved to Texas where he founded Bastrop Mili- 
tary Institute at Bastrop, some 30 miles southeast of Austin, Jan. 19, 1858.— 
William T. Simpson, KMI Alumni Secretary, to the author, Feb. 17, 1960; 
Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 121. For reference to Caleb G. Forshey see 
note 126. 
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panies will be here this winter — they will most likely remain 
until spring at Ft Smith or in that country some where. There 
is no other news, I believe — except a report that the Indians 
had stolen a large number of Col Johnson’s Horses— I do 
not know how much truth there is in the report. 


How are Puss and Em doing now? I have still a good deal 
of business to attend to. Capt Cabell still absent we have no 
news of Capt Plummer yet. I trust you are well and hope to 
hear from you by the next mail. 


from your affectionate son 
Wm E Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. N. 
November 2 1860 
My dear Father 


Our last mail brought your two letters of September 25 
and October 9th they were the first I have received for a long 
time and I was very anxious to hear [from] you again as that 
was the season most to apprihend sickness— I am very sorry 
to hear you have been Suffering from ill health and trust you 
have before this entirely recovered your health. I am glad you 
met Capt Withers,!°® he is one of the first Officers I became 
acquainted with and I found him very kind and obliging— I 
have not written to you for two mails past; for my shoulder, 
which I hurt some weeks ago as I wrote you got stiff and pain- 
ful again; it is now quite well again but it will be some time 
before it will stand any great strain. this is a hard country to 
ride over there are so many holes made by the sand rats!°! 
that a Horse is liable to fall at any time. A Gentleman from 
Texas, a corn contractor, was out hunting a few days ago and 
in the Chase this [his] Horse fell and dislocated his shoulder, 
he had worse luck than I did. In the scouting this summer, 
I think, the advantage has been a little with the Indians: they 
are reported to have got quite a number of Horses from Col 
Johnson’s Command (of Rangers) and there has not been much 
difference in the number of killed and wounded on each side 
— It will take a great amount of money & some lives to gain 
this Country and then It is almost worthless. The Cavalry Com- 
panies are still at Ft Smith, where they will probably remain 
this winter — We have not heard whether there is any chance 
of there being any difficulty with the squatters. I am glad to 
hear that Miss Sarah Brannum has regained her health remem- 


150 Perhaps Capt. John Withers, USMA 1849, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Department of Texas, Feb. 10, 1857-June 10, 1859, and Dec. 21, 1859-Sep. 15, 
1860, Assistant in The Adjutant-General’s Office, Washington, Oct. 3, 1860- 
March 1, 1861. He resigned his commission, March 1, 1861, and joined the 
Confederate Army.—Cullum, op. cit., Vol. U, pp. 388-389, 

151 Pocket gophers. 
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ber me to them when you see them — there is no news— the 
weather is quite cool ice for several nights past — Write soon 
I trust you are well — 


from your affectionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. N. Nov. 15th 1860 
My dear Father 


Our last mail did not bring me any letter nor the one 
before but as the ‘‘News’’ came directed in your hand I hope 
all is well, but I am anxious to hear as in your last you 
spoke of your health as having been not so good for some 
time past. My lame shoulder has got well again and my health 
is good. The weather is quite cold now. I expect it will snow 
to night and the wind blowes very hard from the north. 


There is a Court Martial to meet here next week to try 
some deserters, I am one of the members — it will last some 
time. I suppose by this time you know who is to be our next 
President; we have had no news and it will be a good while 
before we do. I think Lincoln has the best chance. if he is 
Elected it will cause some Exctiement but after a little time 
things will fall into their usual path again: at any [rate] this 
is as good a time as any to test the question. 


Capt Plummer, I think, will not be here before late in 
the winter and it will not be possible for me to get a leave of 
absence before spring. I am sorry that it is so. I had looked 
forward to this fall counting on a long visit to you and regret 
very much the disappointment: the time will soon pass — if 
you could fix it so we could visit some of our friends in Cin- 
einnati I would like it very much. traveling now is so easy 
and not as costly as stopping in one place. 


I send by this mail a check for $100.00 to Mr Clopper and 
will send an other soon — I am very sorry to hear that he has 
been in bad health, and hope he will entirely recover.? I got 
a letter from Wm Resor jr a short time ago— he is to be 
married in the Spring and is very anxious for me to come 
ou & be present on that occasion. 


I do not know of any thing else that could be of any 
interest to you— Write often and give me all the news— I 
trust your health is entirely restored and that our next mail 
will bring me word that it is so. 

from your affectionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 


162 Joseph C. Clopper died at his Beechwood home near Cincinnati, Jan. 
7, 1861.—Clopper, op. cit., p. 493 
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Fort Cobb C. N. 
November 23rd 1860 


My dear Father 


The last mail did not bring me any letter from you but 
an ‘‘Observer’’? came and I suppose that you must be well. 
Since I last wrote, there has nothing taken place which will 
be of any interest. I am on a General Court Martial: and we 
have had business for several days and will be engaged for 
several days more— We have had several cases of desertion, 
and a variety of others. The cases are generaly very simple 
and do not require any thing more than a knowledge of the 
Articles of War and the Army Regulations: some cases arise 
where the military laws are brought forward but they are all 
very simple — the ‘‘Customs of Service’’ are the most difficult 
to get at they are determined by the proceedings of Courts 
which have been approved and by the Orders from the War 
Department and from the Commander in Chief which have by 
use become law. There are not many cases however that bring 
on much discussion even of these— the proceedings are short 
and the cases soon made out. The weather is quite cold now, 
we have had a little snow. It has not been as cold this season 
as it was last, at the same time. I suppose you know by this 
time who is to be our next President The papers we see 
seem to leave very little doubt but that Lincoln will be elected 
& they seem to think it will be the cause of much trouble in 
the country; if not a final disolution of the Union. I eannot 
think that such a result can follow a simple change of the 
ruling party in the nation. The Republican party have (or 
will have) the control of the Government — how they will use 
their power is a matter for the future to decide— Let them 
go on however; I suppose, if they brake up there will be a 
demand for soldiers — TI hope you are quite well. 


from your affectionate son 
W. E. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C.N. 
December 8th 1860 
My dear Father 


By our last mail I got two letters from you one enclosing 
a note from Miss Sallie B. to you. I regret very much to learn 
that you have been suffering from ill health and I trust all 
trace of it has passed away It is a great comfort to me to 
know that you are where you can receive the attentions of 
friends — that is the chief reason I was so anxious for you to 
leave the place and go to Galveston I knew you would find 
friends there & make them who would help to make your time 
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pass pleasantly and in ease of sickness would see that you did 
aa want any thing. Such could not have been the case at our 
place. 


; Tell Miss Sallie I wrote to her about a month ago. It is 
time the letter reached her. I have but a few moments to 
write. I received a short notice to go to Fort Smith and start 
in the morning to take charge of a train of mules to be turned 
over to the Quartermaster at Ft Smith: they have reduced 
this to a four Company Post and we have to reduce the supply 
of mules in proportion: the next time I write I will do so at 
more length. I Hope to hear that you are quite well by the next 
mail which reaches me. My shoulder is well. 


your affectionate son 
Wm. EK. Burnet. 


Fort Smith Ark 
December 28th 1860 


My dear Father 


My last letter was written from Fort Cobb C. N. near the 
1st of this month. I told you I was about starting for this place 
with a train of mules to be turned over here to the Quarter- 
master — I arrived here safe with all my charge after being 
10 days on the road. We had very good weather while on the 
road but since I arrived here it has been cold and wet. I find 
It Smith quite a pleasant place — about 3000 people in the 
town, which is adjoining the garrison. I was acquainted with 
several person[s] living here before I came down and have 
made many pleasant acquaintance[s] since I came down— I 
got here on the 20th and shall leave on the 2nd of January. 
I expect the trip back will be quite a severe one. The Road 
will be bad the creeks high and the weather cold and un- 
pleasant — I will not antiscipate any trouble however, it comes 
fast enough — I meet here the officers who were stationed with 
us at Cobb last winter and several others — there are several 
very pleasant Ladies here. I have enjoyed myself very much: 
shall attend a small party tonight. 


The political questions of the times engross every ones 
attention here; and the general opinion seems to be that the 
Union is, to say the least, in a very critical condition: what 
the result will be none can tell. I saw a Gentleman from Texas 
to day; he said the state would no doubt go out of the union 
and establish a ‘Lone Star’ republic. South Carolina has gone 
out and we are expecting to hear that there has been a fight 
between them and the troops stationed in Charleston. Such a 
step would no doubt hasten a disolution, and should be avoided 
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if possible. Fort Moultrie has been abandoned, and all the 
troops moved to a stronger position, we are looking anxiously 
to hear what will be the next step. 


In ease that Texas goes out I do not know what I shall 
do—If the Union breaks up the U. S. Army will be done away 
with and, like Othello, my occupation will be gone—what to do 
next is a question of some interest. Time must develope this 
question—and we must ‘‘hold on’’ awhile. I have not time to 
write much more — it is time to get ready for the party. 


Remember me to my friends I may have to come home before 
long without my profession. 


I hope your health is good mine is very good. 


your affectionate son 
Wm E Burnet 


Fort Smith January 5/61 
My dear Father 


I wrote to you a few days ago from this place; and as I 
am still here, not having left at the time J expected to, I will 
take the occasion to write again. A few days ago I got a letter 
from Capt Plummer; he was at Little Rock in this state on his 
way out and wished me to remain here until he arrived. I am 
very sorry he did not come in time for me to get a leave of 
absence this winter. 


Now the political trouble is so great that leaves will not 
be granted for any length of time. A short time will now 
determine the question and, from the news we receive here, 
there is little hope that the Union will last much longer. It 
appears to be the general opinion that the South will follow 
South Carolina. We do not hear much from Texas and 
there is not much said here about her affairs, South Carolina 
taking all the interest to her self just now. I suppose Texas 
will go out, if she goes, as an independant state: She has per- 
haps, the best situation for that of any of the states. 


The present is a time to interest all and particularly those 
who depend on the General Government for their bread. The 
Pay Master here has no money and does not know when he 
will have any— Officers and Men are in want of their pay 
to live—the case looks like a bad one. Should Texas go out, 
T think, I will try my fortune with her— But T will not give up 
my Commission until I see some prospect of being provided 
for else where. I wish as soon as you get this you would write 
at length and give me your opinions on the present times: per- 
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haps before I get the letter the thing will be settled — still I 
would like you to write The Course of the President towards 
Major Anderson at Charleston appears to me very singular and 
unjust: It is impossible to hold the forts with his present force 
and they will not take him away or reenforce him — thus leavy- 
ing him subject to be sacrificed withot and [any] reason. The 
times are indeed troublesome. Yesterday, the day appointed 
for prayer, | went to Church here and heard a very good 
sermon on the affairs of the times. I hope your health is good 
— Iam quite well. 

From your affectionate son 

Wm. E. Burnet 


Hort Smith Jan. 10th 1861 
My dear Father 


Since I last wrote from this place Capt Plummer has 
arrived and we will start tomorrow for Ft Cobb. The weather 
is very pleasant now and, I hope, will remain so until we make 
the trip; but it is hardly to be expected. 


The Telegraph is out of fix this morning and we have no 
news: the last was very threatening. It was supposed that 
several of the other southern states would go out of the Union 
in a few days, but there was nothing positive. 


Capt Plummer thinks there is no hope for the present 
Government; and he has had opportunities of observing public 
opinion in a good many places lately — 


I wish to hear from you very much. if Texas leaves the 
Union I shall leave the U.S. Army and try to get some military 
position in Texas; at least that is my present idea but I do 
not give up the hope that this trouble may pass over without 
any very serious results: yet it is best to be ready for any 
turn events may take. It is supposed here that Texas will not 
join any Confederation of the southern states, but establish a 
seperate Republic. Should Texas go out & you see there is no 
prospect of a settlement of this trouble: I wish you would 
take some steps to get me a place in the military organization 
that must be made by Texas as a part of the Confederation or 
as a seperate Government. Let me know as soon as possible 
when there is no further hope that Texas will stay in the 
Union and I will throw up my Commission and join you 
immediately. Capt Plummer thinks we have got our last 
month’s pay: and it seems so here—there is no money to 
be had. I hope to find letters at Cobb from you treating of 
this matter — write soon and often Remember me to such as 
enquire after me. I trust you are quite well. 

from your affectionate son 
Wm E Burnet 
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Fort Smith Ark 
August 27th 1861 
My dear Father 


It has been a long time since I had an opportunity of 
writing to you and much longer since I heard from you: still 
I trust you are in good health & that I shall soon be so situated 
that I ean hear from you often and soon see you again. I wrote 
to you, more than a month ago, from New Orleans; since then 
1 have written once from St Louis but that letter, very likely, 
did not reach you: as there was no regular mail. When | 
wrote from N.O. I told you I should be obliged to go to St 
Louis: and from there I would go to Richmond. I went to 
St Louis and settled my business there but could not get back 
to the south by any of the traveled routes without taking 
an oath to support the old Constitution and not to carry arms 
against the U.S. This I did not wish to do: and determined 
to try and make my way back to the south by the west; if 
necessary, to go beyond all the lines of settlement. 


At St Louis I met with a party going south and we joined 
company. Mr Myer who had been sutler at Ft Arbuckle Mr 
Vance who had been sutler at Ft Wichita and Mr Harlan, 
a Farmer living near Ft Washita & an old Indian Trader. 
These Gentlemen had been to Washington and got a large 
am’t of money, pay for various contracts with the old Govm’t. 
We concluded to go to Leavenworth and from there take the 
route which appeared the safest— As the R.R. track had 
been torn up through Mo’. we were obliged to take a boat 
up the river —by K.R. we would have gone in thirty hrs, by 
the River we were seven days— our boat was fired on once 
but no one hurt— At the little town of Lexington we were 
detained 48 hrs considered as prisoners. The loading of the 
boat was examined and the baggage of the passengers searched, 
as nothing was found, we were permitted to continue our 
journey: We reached Leavenworth and there found Capt. 
Prince.’? an old acquaintance of all of us, in Command he 
gave us a “‘Safe Conduct’’ through Kansas; and we deter- 
mined to take the direct rout through the settlements of Kan- 
sas trusting to the Safe Conduct to protect us. I had left two 
Horses at Leavenworth, they had both been stolen by the 
Kansas Volunteers. Mr Myer had got a large traveling car- 
rage in St Louis and two mules. Mr Harlan had left one at 


153 Probably Captain William Edgar Prince who was commanding: officer 
of Company KE, 1st Infantry, with station at Fort Terrett, Texas, Aug. 21, 1853. 
—“Freeman’s Report,” loc, cit., Vol. LIL (Jan. 1950), p. 316; Heitman, op. 
cit., Vol. I, pp. 807-808. (Prince was commander at Fort Arbuckle in 1858.— 
Nye, Carbine & Lance, pp. 19, 23-24.) 
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Kansas is infested with a band calling themselves Jay 
hawkers, they live by stealing from Mo’: We Expected if we fell 
in with these that our chances were bad. Myer & Harland had 
a large am’t of money & our party would have been a rich 
prize. We were well armed and determined to make the best 
defence we could. We got along, as far as old Fort Scott with- 
out any difficulty; there we found about 200 Jay hawkers 
and four Companies of K’s Volunteers who had been mus- 
tered into the U.S. service. We were obliged to stop there 
one day to have our ambulance fixed; and, during that time, 
the Jay hawkers found out who we were; rather they dis- 
covered we were Southerners. They did not know that I had 
resigned from the U.S. Army and some of them had seen me 
in Fort Leavenworth; and they thought I was down there on 
public business. 


As soon as I learned that they had determined to stop 
the party I went to the officer Commanding the Volunteers 
and told him he must protect Mr Myer & his party as they 
had a ‘‘Safe Conduct’’ which it was every officers duty to 
protect: he, thinking I was still an officer of the regular Army, 
said he would do all he could to protect them. but told me 
that these Jay hawkers were not under his command and were 
not mustered into the service and he did not know how to 
manage them. I told him if he would let me direct things, I 
thought it could be managed: he said, he would do any thing 
he could that I would advise. I then told him to get his Com- 
mand under arms as soon as possible— I went back to the 
hotel & found about 100 of these Jay hawkers around it and 
when I went up to our room I found the rest of our party 
there Expecting an attack. The Jay hawkers began to shout 
‘‘hang them’’ ‘‘hang them’’. I went down and told the fellow 
who pretended to be in Command of them that those men were 
under the protection of the Government and that he must take 
his men away. he said his men knew they were Southern men 
and Secessionists and that they had determined to take them 
and their arms and money which they were taking South. I[ 
told [him] that by violating a “‘Safe Conduct’’ he was liable 
to be hung. he said [he] could not restrain his men. In the 
mean time the Volunteer Major had his men out and brought 
them up to the hotel. I had the Carrages brought out and 
loaded, the Volunteers drawn up to keep back the Crowd and 
brought down Myer, Harland & Vance; told the Commanding 
Officer I wanted a Company of Cavalry to see them safe out 
of town, which he gave; I took a horse of Myer’s, and told the 
Major I would go along to see that the orders regarding Myer 
& party were carried out.!°* So we marched off with an escort. 


154 Mrs, Sarah Ann Harlan writing in 1923, at the age of 94, tells about 
these same incidents that are given in this letter of Lt. Burnet to his father 
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how to-get rid of them was the next question ; for if they 
suspected I had resigned they would be very likely to take 
us back and our fix would be worse than ever. 


After going some five or six miles the Captain said that 
he thought we had gone far enough. I told him I would like 
to take ten men and go on a little further & that he and the 
rest might return. As the Major had ordered him to take his 
directions from me he agreed to this without any difficulty ; 
elad, in fact, to get back himself. I took the ten men and went 
on as fast as we could go about 10 miles when I told them 
they might return; one of them asked me if I was not goimg 
back with them? I said, no. At this they had some talk among 
them selves —but as they saw how well we were armed, the 
four of us having sixty-five shots without loading, they turned 
back withot any trouble: I do not know what they thought 
of me. 


After they left us we went on as fast as possible for the 
rest of the day and nearly all night; by that time we were 
out of Kansas and in the Cherokee Country. We went on 
without any more trouble until we got to North Fork Town 
on the Canadian River.°? We got there just at dark and soon 
after about two hundred Creek Indians rode into town: they 
told us we were their prisoners. We asked what for but the 
Captaim said all he could tell us was that he had been told 
to take us, a party of four men in two Carrages with a led 
horse, and bring us to the Agency of the Creeks: As there 
was no chance to get out of it, we agreed to go. A guard was 
put over us for the night and in the morning we were marched 
off to the Agency over almost the same road we had passed 
the day before. We reached the Agency just before dark, we 
had made 40 miles.°© We were then put in the Council house 
under a Guard and told we would be examined the next morn- 


in 1861. Mrs. Harlan even mentions the young Army otficer, whom she calls 
“Burdette,” who accompanied the party of Vance, Meyer, and Harlan, her hus- 
band, from St. Louis to Fort Smith, at the outbreak of the Civil War. Vance 
was sutler at Fort Washita, A. A. Meyer was sutler at Fort Arbuckle and 
Aaron Harlan was the government contractor for supplies of beef, corn and 
hay to these U. S. military posts. The Harlan home was at Tishomingo, about 
12 miles northwest of Fort Washita at the time. Mrs. Harlan’s account re- 
lating to the incidents given in Lieut. Burnet’s letter of August 27, 186] 
is in manuscript to be published as “Sarah Ann Harlan: Her Life in the In. 
dian Territory,” in The Chronicles later this year—Ed. 

155 North Fork Town on the Canadian River was in the Creek Nation, and 
was the scene of the signing of the Confederate treaties with the Choctaw 
Chickasaw, and Creek Nations a few weeks before Lt. ‘Burnet’s party ar- 
rived here in August, 1861. The site of North Fork Town is about two miles 
east of present Eufaula, McIntosh County, Oklahoma.—Ed. 

156 The site of the Creek Agency (1851-74) is about 2 miles west of the 


present City of Muskogee, on the south side of the Arkansas River. Musk 
County, Oklahoma.—Ed. OE a 
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ing. Up to this time we had no idea what we had been arrested 
for or what were the charges against us. We had not been 
treated harshly but had been very strictly guarded and of course 
put to many inconveniences. When we got to the Agency we 
found all Indians about were drawn up to receive us. They 
yelled and fired off their guns as we passed and kicked up an 
awful dust; all of which made us very mad. The next morning 
we were examined by a Commission and found out that a 
man who had seen us at the Crossing of the Arkansas had gone 
to the Agency & reported that Myer who he knew by sight, 
was going through with some Northern spies and one of them was 
an officer of the Army. As we could give no proof, Except our 
simple statement, they decided to send us on to this place for 
trial. We were put in charge of a Captain of La’ Volunteers 
who had been sent to the Agency to muster in to service the 
reg’t of Creeks. All that took one day the next morning we 
set out for this place and arrived after two days hard travel. 
Of course when we got here where we were all known we were 
at no more trouble and it all passed for a good joke, but it was 
very anoying at the time. We got here day before yesterday. 
I was on my way, when taken at North Fork, to see you. I have 
talked with Major Clark C.S.A. who is in Command here and 
he advises me to go at once to Richmond if I want to get a 
place in the Southern Army. As he speaks reasonably I have 
determined to adopt that course. I will start in the morning by 
stage for Memphis & by Rail from there to Richmond — With 
good luck I will get there in seven days. I am very sorry I 
cannot get to see you but I hope it will not be very long before 
I will do so. Write to me at Richmond. Tell Miss Brannum 
1 should like to hear from her. I hope nothing will now pre- 
vent my writing to you regularly and that I shall hear from 
you. | [t]rust soon to see you again and that your health is 
good. your affectionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 
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WILLIAM L. McCLELLAN, CHOCTAW AGENT, WEST 


By Ben Collins Pickett* 


William L. MeClellan, the writer’s great-great-grandfather, 
was appointed United States agent for the Choctaw Indians 
west of the Mississippi river on Mareh 18, 1825. In February 
of 1827, he selected the site and erected a building for his 
agency in the Choctaw Nation, near a big spring about eighteen 
miles west of Fort Smith by the meanders of the road at that 
time, traversing rough country along the ridges and across 
deep draws. This spring later was known as the ‘‘New Hope 
Spring,’’ about a mile (two miles by the meanders of the road) 
east of another spring which became known as the Choctaw 
Agency Spring around which the village of Skullyville grew up, 
a noted place in the history of Oklahoma.! 


As a result of treaties made with the Indian tribes, the 
United States in its earliest history assumed the relation of 
euardian for its Indian ‘‘wards,’’ and maintained this rela- 
tion with credit for more than a century. Responsible men 
were needed in the Indian country to carry out provisions of 
the treaties fairly that no advantage be taken of the people 
of the Indian tribes in their homes and lands. These men 
thus appointed were first known as ‘‘factors’’ because their 
work was mostly commercial in connection with a trading post 
or ‘‘factory.’’ Later, they were known as agents (‘‘Indian 
Agents’’) when the duties in the position increased and were 
more supervisory, especially when the Choctaws and other south- 
eastern tribes were moved west to new lands in the Indian Terri- 
tory. The early Indian agents were as a rule men of good 
reputation, and usually were reserve officers of the U.S. Army 
with a background of distinguished military service. Almost 
without exception they were men of more than mediocre ability. 


William L. McClellan was born in Rockingham County, 
North Carolina, on April 15, 1779. His grandparents had come 
to America from Scotland early in the Eighteenth Century and 
settled in North Carolina, and his father, William McClellan, 


“Mr. Ben Collins Pickett makes this contribution to The Chronicles, on 
his ancestor William L. McClellan, Choctaw Agent, compiled from his 
extensive research in the early historical records of Oklahoma. Mr. Pickett 
served four years in the U. S, Army, World War II, has been employed in 
raat Oil and Gas Company and makes his home in Fort Worth, Texas. 

1 Letter from Muriel H. Wright to Ben C. Pickett, August 1, 1960. Me- 
Clellan and Pickett family records and reminiscences are among the primary 
sources for data used in writing this article. 
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Sr., was a soldier in the Revolutionary War.2 The McClellan 
family removed to East Tennessee about 1790 and settled near 
Knoxville. William received such education as the frontier 
afforded. He was a tall, wiry man, with a ruddy complexion 
and with bright red hair and moustache. When William was 
ot age, he enlisted in the U. S. Army. On May 3, 1808, he was 
commissioned Ist Lieutenant in the Seventh Regiment of U.S. 
Infantry.® 


William L. McClellan married Elizabeth Conway Sevier, 
daughter of Governor John Sevier and Catherine (Sherrill) 
Sevier, in Knoxville, Tennessee, on August 9, 1810. This mar- 
riage notice appeared in the newspaper, Wilson’s Knoxville 
Gazette, dated August 11, 1810: ‘‘Lt. William L. McClellan, 
of the U. 8. Army, to Elizabeth C. Sevier, daughter of John 
Sevier, August 9, 1810, ceremony performed by Rev. Samuel 
G. Ramsay.’’+ Lieutenant McClellan and his young bride lived 
for awhile in the brick mansion of Governor Sevier in Knox- 
ville. MeClellan was promoted to Captain on March 1, 1811, 
and soon after, he left Knoxville to fight against the British 
in the War of 1812. He was commissioned Major in the Six- 
teenth Infantry Regiment on May 24, 1814. He joined with 
General Andrew Jackson and other Tennessee comrades to 
defeat the British in the Battle of New Orleans. Major McClel- 
lan was honorably discharged from the service on June 15, 
1815, soon after the end of the War, and he then returned 
to Knoxville for a short time. 


From Knoxville, on February 27, 1817, William MeClellan 
wrote a letter to Colonel Return J. Meigs, U. 8S. Agent for the 
Cherokee Indians, saying:’ ‘‘If the information is correct, & 
there is an agent to be appointed for the Cherokees on White 
River, I will take it as a great favor if you will be so good to 
use your influence with the War Department to procure me 
the appointment. ....”’ 


McClellan received this appointment, and he served as 
Cherokee Indian agent until 1821. There are preserved in the, 
National Archives at Washington, D. C., many of the William 
2 Knoxville Register obituary of February 28, 1827, reported William 
McClellan [Sr.] was a Revolutionary War soldier, and that he died on Febru- 
ary 24, 1827, in Knoxville, aged 84.—From the McClung Historical Collection, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

3 Francis B. Heitman, Editor, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army From It’s Organization, September 29, 1789 to March 2. 
1903, (Washington, D. C., 1903), Vol. I, p. 656. 

4 The East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications, (Knoxville, 1939), 
Vol. XI, pp. 118-119. 

5 Letter from William McClellan to Col. R. J. Meigs, February 27, 1817, 
Indian Affairs, Letters Received, National Archives, Washington, D. C. (The 
National Archives hereinafter cited as NA.) 
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L. McClellan letters, both to and from him, that were written 
during the twelve-year period, 1817-1829, when he served as 
United States goverument agent for the Indian tribes. The 
McClellan letters and other such documents found in the Ar- 
chives give contemporary accounts of conditions and events 
during those early pioneer days when such official corre- 
spondence provided a very worthwhile and enduring source of 
information concerning the frontier regions of western Arkansas 
and the Indian territory that many years later became Okla- 
homa. 


On February 17, 1821, Thomas L. McKenney, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs in Washington, wrote William Me- 
Clellan :® 


Sir, you are appointed by the President [James Monroe] with the 
advice and consent of the Senate — Factor for the U.S. factory on Red 
River, called the Sulphur Fork factory. You were nominated by me to 
the assurance of your friends Col. Williams and Major Jones, that you 
would not only accept the appointment but go forthwith to your charge. 
The death of the Factor makes your immediate movement for the 
establishment necessary. .... 


Major McClellan accepted the new appointment, and on 
May 20, 1821, he addressed a letter to Thomas L. McKenney from 
Sulphur Fork, Red River (Natchitoches), in Louisiana saying :‘ 


Sir, I arrived here late last evening. I have had a long and fatigu- 
ing journey; I came through Cado Nation. They were very well 
pleas’d to see me. They have left a great quantity of peltries at this 
place waiting my arrival. The furs and pelts on hand when I arrived 
are very much injured by the worms. 1 find that a great many of the 
goods on the shelves are damaged with the rats and moths..... I stand 
in need of a quantity of ropes to pack the furs, etc., and a quantity of 
salt & soap would be of great service here for the Indians as the 
greater part that trade here enquire for those articles. 


William McClellan served as factor at Sulphur Fork, Red 
River, until March 18, 1825, when he received a letter from T. 
L. McKenny under the heading of Department of War, Office 
Indian Affairs, excerpts of which follow :8 


Sir, I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform you that 
you have been appointed by the President of the United States [John 
Quincy Adams] with the advice and consent of the Senate, Indian 
4vent for the Choctaws west of the Mississippi. 


sees You will, if the appointment be accepted prepare at as early 
a period as possible to enter upon the duties of your office. .... Your 


salary is fixed by law at the rate of $1500 per annum, in full for your 
BEVICCS.) es 


6 Thomas L. McKenney to William McClellan, February 17, 1821, Letters 
Sent, Office Indian Affairs, NA. 

7 William McClellan to McKenney, May 20, 1821, Letters Received, In- 
dian Affairs, NA. 


8T. L. McKenney to William McClellan, March 18, 1825, Letters Sent, 
dian Affairs, NA, 
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An indorsement to MecKenney’s letter of appointment stated 
McClellan had been recommended for the new position by Rep- 
resentative Sam Houston of Tennessee in a letter received Feb- 
ruary 5, 1825, and forwarded to the Indian Affairs Office.? 
Major McClellan received the letter notifying him of his ap- 
pomtment while he was at Port Gibson, Mississippi, and on 
April 25, 1825, from that place, he wrote a letter to James 
Barbour, Secretary of War, in which he stated he aecepted 
the position and forwarded his bond for the ‘‘faithful per- 
formance of the duties of Choctaw agent west of the Missis- 
sippi.’”!° 


On July 1, 1825, McKenney wrote to McClellan again, 
enclosing his new commission and directing him to report to 
Governor Izard of Arkansas Territory :1 


.... Who will decide upon the location of your agency; and if it 
be within the limits of Arkansas, you will be subordinate to him as 
superintendent of the Indian affairs for the territory, and you will 
report from time to time the dispositions of the Choctaws west of 
the Mississippi. You are referred to the Governor for instructions in 
detail; these will embrace the periods and forms of your accounts; 
the location and building of the Agency house .... the procurement 
of blacksmith, interpreter, etc., according to the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1820, and again recognized in that of 1825. .... 


There followed on October 10, 1825, a letter from Gov- 
ernor George Izard at Little Rock to Agent McClellan directing 
him to proceed through the southern part of the territory to 
the Choctaw villages there to direct and prepare those Indians 
for their removal to the district appointed for them in the 
West, and :¥2 


. you will afterwards please to continue your journey down 
the Mississippi to. the place where the stores provided by the gov- 
ernment for the Choctaw’s use are deposited. These will be for- 
warded to you to the mouth of White River, from whence transporta- 
tion must be provided to Fort Smith. With regard to the point at 
which the Choctaw Tribe shall cross the Mississippi you will be gov- 
erned by the best information you can procure on the subject; taking 
care to let me know beforehand the time when the journey of these 
Indians is to commence, & the numbers of the different Bands. When 
you shall have made the necessary dispositions, you go on to Fort 
Smith, taking this place (Little Rock) on your way thither. .... 


In the spring of 1826, Major McClellan arrived at Fort 
Smith, where he had been directed to locate his Choctaw Agency, 
and he, a blacksmith, and an interpreter occupied some of the 


9 Letter from Sam Houston to Secretary of War, February 5, 1825, War 
Department, Letters Received, NA. 

10 William McClellan to Secretary of War, April 25, 1825, Letters Re- 
ceived, Indian Affairs, NA. 

- 17. L. McKenney to William McClellan, July 1, 1825, Letters Sent, 

Indian Affairs, NA. 

12Letter from George Izard to William McClellan, October 10, 1825, 
Letters Received, Indian Affairs, NA. 
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old buildings at the fort. He found most of the buildings at 
Fort Smith in a dilapidated condition, the floors, doors, and 
windows having been earried away by the troops when they 
removed to Fort Gibson.!® He repaired some of the old quarters 
at the Post and stored the arms and supplies for the Choctaws 
that he had brought with him. On orders from Governor Izard, 
the agent demolished other buildings that he described as being 
too ‘‘ruinous and too unhealthy to repair.’’ 


In January of 1827, William McClellan began the erection 
of a building for his new agency in the Choctaw Nation west, 
eighteen miles, by the meanders of the road, west of Fort Smith, 
near a fine spring. The following month, he wrote a letter to 
his friend Colonel Matthew Arbuckle, military commander of the 
Arkansas Territory; the complete text of this letter follows :' 


Choctaw Agency, Fort Smith 
2 February, 1827 
Dear Col. Arbuckle: 
Peter Folsom, a Choctaw half breed, made application to me some 
time ago to keep a ferry at Fort Smith on the Choctaw land. I granted 
him permission agreeable to his request. He has a fine boat, & has 


13 William McClellan to James Barbour, February 16, 1827, Letters Re- 
ceived, War Department, NA. 

14 William McClellan erected the house for the Choctaw Agency in the 
Choctaw country west. of Ft. Smith at a fine spring which he called “Pebble 
Spring,” apparently the same one later known as “New Hope Spring.” The 
distance by the very rough road from Ft. Smith was 18 miles, which was 
shortened to 13 miles when a new road was cut and improved early in 1832. 
In the winter of 1832, the old McClellan house was reported deserted and in 
a dilapidated condition, the widow of William McClellan having moved from 
Pebble Spring, to a new location a half mile away where she kept an inn. In 
the autumn of 1831 and the winter and spring of 1832, Sub-agent David 
McClellan erected several buildings in the vicinity preparatory for the removal 
of the Choctaws to this country, including a large warehouse and corn cribs 
on the Arkansas River, about a mile upstream from “Herald’s Bluff” (later 
site of Ft. Coffee). A new house was erected for the Agency near another 
fine spring about a mile west (2 miles by the meander of the road) from 
Pebble Spring. This new Agency was reckoned 14 miles west of Ft. Smith, 
and about 34% miles from the big warehouse on the Arkansas. The Choctaw 
Agent. Maj. Francis W. Armstrong made this new house his residence, to 
which he brought his family in September, 1833. A post office, called “Choe- 
taw Agency,” was establisred here in June, 1833, with Maj. Armstrong as 
postmaster. The spring nearby is still clear flowing. and known as the old 
“Choctaw Agency Spring” located about a mile east of present Spiro in 
TeFlore County. It may be noted here that many records through the years 
after 1831 refer to this general locality as the “Choctaw Agency,’—including 
Agent Armstrong’s residence (Ainsworth’s, burned 1847), the spring nearby, 
McClellan’s Pebble Spring (or New Hope), and even Sub-Agent David Me- 
Clellan’s warehouse and corn cribs which were destroyed by the big flood on 
the Arkansas in June, 1833. At the time, the iron and some of the timber of 
the warehouse were salvaged, and the building was re-erected on the bluff 
above the river, on which Ft. Coffee was established a year later. The Choc- 
taw Agency house owned by Gov. Tandy Walker was known as “Walkers’s 
Station” on the Butterfield Overland Mail Route, 1858-1860.—Fd. 


ae William McClellan to Matthew Arbuckle, February 2, 1827, Letters 
Received, Indian Affairs, NA. 
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commenced setting citizens over the river. Before he set any citizen 
over, he notified Capt. Rogers in presence of a witness; that he 
(Rogers) was to set only the military over; & forbid him to set any 


paecers over; that he claimed the profits of the ferry as Choctaw 
and. 


It has been reported here that you were displeased at young 
Folsom for keeping a ferry on the Choctaw land at Fort Smith. I do 
assure you, in granting him permission to keep a ferry on Choctaw 
land, I went agreeable to my idea of the Choctaw Treaty of 1825. 
If it should be your opinion that the Choctaws have no right to keep 
a ferry on their land at this place, I will submit the case to the War 
Department & have it amicably settled. I do assure you that I feel no 
disposition to go contrary to my instructions & what I am led to 
believe is justice to the Choctaws as an agent of the government. 
This I consider to be my duty. 


I am erecting building for the Choctaw Agency, 18 miles above 
this at a fine spring, it would be called good water in the States. I am 
in great hopes that it will prove to be a healthy place as we have 
all suffered here. 


Mrs. McClellan sends her respects to you. It would give us pleas- 
ure to see you at our quarters at any time. Please to accept of my 
best wishes for your prosperity & happiness. I am respectfully your 
ob’t. serv’t. 

William McClellan, C.A.W.M. 


The government had made arrangements to receive at the 
new agency a number of Choctaw who were emigrating west on 
their own resources. After they arrived at the Mississippi, no 
further word was received from them for several months. 
Agent William McClellan sent the following letter to P. B. 
Porter, Secretary of War, dated September 20, 1828: 


I do assure you that every exertion on my part will be used to 
influence the Choctaws to migrate to their country here, which is a 
superior country to the one they now occupy East of Mississippi 
river. .... The soil on the water courses here is equal to any and 
the country abounds with all kinds of game of the forest, .... I am 
pleased to hear that I am out of the limits of the Arkansas Territory 
& that my communications are to be direct with the Department of 
War. 


On September 28, 1828, Major McClellan forwarded an- 
other report to the Secretary of War under the heading of 
‘‘Choctaw Agency, Pebble Spring,’’ stating :1° 


The emigration of those Choctaws to their lands have been re- 
tarded by white settlers who have occupied their land for a long time. 
The Choctaws were fearful to come on their land that those white 
settlers wou’d commit some outrages on them or their property. This 
obstacle in a short time will be entirely removed; those white settlers 
are moving east of the Choctaw line to claim the donations of land 
allowed them by Congress..... 


At this time there are upwards of 1000 Choctaws west of the 
Mississippi who are settled on Red River & scattered in small vil- 
lages in the State of Louisiana. Some of them are upwards of 300 


16 William McClellan to P. B. Porter, September 28, 1828, Letters Re- 
ceived, Indian Affairs, NA. 
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miles from their land. The greater part of them are too poor to come 
to their land without provisions were furnished them on their march. 
I am fully persuaded that if I was authorized to furnish them with 
provisions that I cou’d bring the greater number of them to this 
lacey ere 

Another great obstacle to Choctaw emigration was the long 
standing hostility between the Choctaw tribe east of the Missis- 
sippi and the Osage Indians. Agent McClellan reported to 
Washington that some of the Choctaw located on the Red River 
had Osage prisoners, and in order to restore peace between 
the tribes he recommended that Nathaniel Pryor be appointed 
agent for the Osage; and that Mr. Pryor accompany him and 
some of the Osage chiefs to the Red River for the purpose of 
releasing these Osage captives.!7 Soon the Choctaw east of the 
Mississippi made overtures of peace to the Osage Indians, and 
sent word to their people on the Red River to commit no more 
hostilities against their enemies. McClellan believed this re- 
moved a great barrier to the westward emigration of the tribes. 


Agent McClellan was occupied with additional problems 
during 1827 and 1828. Some of the white settlers that were 
squatting on the land reserved for the Indians resented the 
consideration shown the Choctaw by the Government and in 
several instances had violated the rights of the Indians. Fearing 
a possible general outbreak of hostilities, Major McClellan wrote 
the Secretary of War on August 14th, 1828, stating :18 

Should any troops be allowed to guard the frontiers on the south 
side of the Arkansas river I wou’d suggest the most eligible situa- 
tion in the vicinity of the Agency, which is 18 miles from Fort Smith. 
From this place [Choctaw Agency] east to the Choctaw line it is 
from 10 to 12 miles. Troops stationed at Fort Smith wou’d be of no 
safeguard to the Agency or frontier. This I submit for your consider- 
ation: one company of troops stationed say not farther than 2 or 3 
miles from this Agency wou,d be of great benefit, to keep peace be- 
tween the whites & Indians. 

McClellan told the white citizens that they might cross 
the Arkansas to Lovely’s Purchase north of the River (north- 
eastern Oklahoma) but many refused to go. However, early in 
1829, the agent reported that most of the whites had removed 
from Indian lands. 


In February, 1827, Major McClellan had complained to 
the War Department that he had encountered a great many 
Indians near the agency with ‘‘bottles of spirits, & intoxicated, 
which they say they got from the store.’!9 These Indians re- 
ferred to a store operated by two white men near Fort Smith 


17 Grant Foreman, Indians & Pioneers: The Story of the American South- 
west Before 1830 (Norman, 1936), pp. 263-266. 

18 William McClellan to Secretary of War, August 14, 1828, Letters Re- 
ceived, Indian Affairs, NA. 


19 William McClellan to Secretary of Whr, February 16, 1827, Letter 
Received, Indian Affairs, NA. y » Letters 
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who had a license from the government to trade with the Indians 
in dry goods. McClellan reported that he had prevented all 
boats from landing whiskey within the Choctaw boundary line, 
and he suggested that this liquor problem was a source of con- 
stant friction. 


The military commander of the Arkansas Territory, Colo- 
nel Arbuckle, had objected to Peter Folsom, Choctaw, from 
operating his ferry across the Arkansas river at Fort ‘Smith, 
and the Colonel said that Fort Smith was still in charge of 
military authorities. This dispute which began early in 1827 
was probably the start of the controversy that continued for 
maby years between the Choctaw and the U. 8S. Government, 
involving title to the land formerly occupied by the Post.?° 


On May 24, 1829, William L. McClellan died suddenly at 
the Choctaw Agency that he had established. He was fifty 
years old when he died. The agency region on the south side 
of the Arkansas river later became a center of interest and here 
developed a village and trading settlement of some importance 
known as Skullyville. This place, near the present Spiro, Okla- 
homa, has a historic and proud past. 

After Mr. McClellan’s death the agency was then attached 
to the new Cherokee agency, and on July 29, 1829, William 
MecClellan’s younger brother, David, was appointed Choctaw 
sub-agent.2!_ In March, 1831, Francis W. Armstrong was ap- 
pointed agent to make a census of the Choctaws in Mississippi, 
and on September 7, 1831, his post was established as a full 
agency in the Choctaw Nation west. The McClellan family then 
removed about half a mile from the agency where the widow, 
Elizabeth (Sevier) McClellan, kept an inn. 

Sam Houston was a visitor at McClellan’s Choctaw Agency 
in Indian territory. Houston, Major McClellan, and Mrs. Mc- 
Clellan were friends back in the days of their youth in East 
Tennessee. General Houston and William McClellan were 
comrades-in-arms during the War of 1812, and in 1825, Houston, 
as a Tennessee Congressman, had recommended McClellan for 
the position as Choctaw agent west. 

Early in 1829, Sam Houston had suddenly resigned as 
Governor of Tennessee and removed to the Indian territory 
just west of the Arkansas boundary to live with his Cherokee 
Indian friends. He established residence for awhile northwest 
of Fort Gibson at his trading post which he called ‘‘Wigwam 
Neosho.’’ Following is the complete text of a letter that Sam 
Houston wrote to Me Secretary of War, John H. Eaton, in 
July, 1829, while Honston was living near Fort Gibson. At 


20 Foreman, Indians & Pioneers, pp. 263-266. 
21 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, 1830-1860 (Norman 1933), 
p. 164. The Cherokee Agency was east of Fort Gibson on Bayou Menard. cehidk 
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the time Houston wrote this letter, William McClellan had 
recently died at the Choctaw agency, and Mr. Houston was 
bereaved to find upon visiting Mrs. McClellan that she was in 
distress :7? 


“Fort Smith 22nd July 1829 


Dear Sir, A visit from my wigwam to Mrs. McClellan at the 
Choctaw Agency has thrown me here, and I have addressed General 
Andrew Jackson on the subject of her situation, as it is peculiar, and 
distressing—also I addressed him on the subject of Capt. McClellan’s 
[David] application for the vacant appointment. I presume the letter 
will be handed over to you. 


An old Choctaw Chief called on me today, and complained that 


the white people were on their lands, and were treating them badly. 
They take the Choctaws houses, and will not let them go into them. 
Some emigrants have lately arrived and have not houses to go in 
to, and complain that Gen. Jackson, in a treaty with them east of the 
Mississippi told them if they would come west that they should be 
happy, and when they have come that the whites are on their land 
and they are not happy. Capt. McClellan furnished them with corn, 
and does all he can to keep and content them, but he has no power, 
and acts from motives of humanity, and a wish to render service to 
the Government. I have assured him that you will soon grant relief 
to the Indians & take such measures as their situation required. 


William MeClellan’s widow, Elizabeth (Sevier) McClellan, 
was of sturdy pioneer stock herself, cut from the same mold 
as her father, General John Sevier, one of the founders and 
the first Governor of Tennessee. She had come west with her 
husband soon after the War of 1812, and where the Major’s 
career carried him, she followed, enduring all the privations, 
rigors, and hardships of the frontier. When her husband died, 
Mrs. McClellan remained in the West and reared her children 
there instead of returning to life of comparative luxury and 
wealth in Tennessee where she herself was reared and where 
many of her people still resided.2* She was truly a pioneer 
woman of the West. She died on June 26, 1860, aged seventy 
years. 


All of the McClellan children were reared to adulthood 
within the boundary of the present state of Oklahoma and near 
the western boundary of the Arkansas Territory in Crawford 
County, and all married distinguished mates.24 The record of 


22 Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker, Editors, The Writings of 
Sam Houston, (Austin, Texas 1938) Vol. 1, pp. 139-140. Acknowledgment is 
patie here to University of Texas Press for permission to use the Houston 
etter. 

23 Zella Armstrong, Notable Southern Families —The Sevier Family, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, 1926), Vol. IV, pp. 290-291. 

24 William and Elizabeth C. McClellan were the parents of six children, 
namely: (1) John Sevier McClellan, born September 3, 1811; (2) Ruth Ann 
McClellan, born September 29, 1813; (3) Catherine Barbara McClellan, born 
January 29, 1816; (4) Martha Eliza McClellan, born September 16, 1818; 


(5) Mary Jane McClellan, born September 14, 1821; and (6) Cornelia Cham- | 


bers McClellan, born April 8, 1824. 
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this family is an interesting genealogical and historical study 
of people who had a vital part in the development and expan- 
sion of this frontier. It is too voluminous to relate here, except 
to give briefly the record of marriages of the children of 
William and Elizabeth McClellan. 


Catherine Barbara McClellan and George ©. Pickett?® were 
married November 3, 1831, at the Choctaw agency by the Rev. 
W. B. Larrimore. George C. Pickett and John Gregg, his 
brother-in-law, were the founders of Pickett and Gregg Com- 
pany, a busy trading establishment at Skullyville, located 
about one mile east of the present Spiro, Oklahoma, in the 
early eighteen thirties.2° Several years later, these merchants 
opened another trading business in Van Buren, Crawford 
County, Arkansas, where they were joined in partnership by 
Josiah Gregg, John’s younger brother.2* One of the earliest 
deeds. or conveyances of land in Oklahoma was recorded and 
certified by George C. Pickett on August 30, 1832, when he 
was serving as clerk of the Cireuit Court of Crawford County, 
Arkansas Territory. This was an Osage reserve tract (Osage 
Treaty of 1825) purchased by Sam Houston, located in the 
vicinity of present Salina, in Mayes County.”8 


In April, 1839, Pickett and Gregg Company of Van Buren, 
equipped, financed, and charted an expedition for Santa Fe and 
Chihuahua, Mexico. Their little caravan carved out a pioneer 
route across Oklahoma and the prairies that was followed for 
many years by subsequent important expeditions. The event 
marked a new era for the Arkansas frontier.2? The celebrated 
Pickett and Gregg expedition departed from Van Buren on 
May 1, 1839, carrying a select stock of about $25,000 worth of 
merchandise, principally dry goods, and bound for Chihuahua, 


25 George C. Pickett, the writer’s great-grandfather, was born near Lex- 
ington, Fayette County, Kentucky, on February 6, 1802. In 1822 he removed 
to the Arkansas Territory and settled in Crawford County in the village that 
later became Van Buren Arkansas. He was clerk of the circuit court of Craw- 
ford County from 1823 to 1833. In addition, he was Postmaster at the old 
Crawford Court House in 1823 and 1824. George C. Pickett was Justice of 
the Peace of tht Big Creek township (Crawford County) in 1829 and 1830. 
He built a two-story frame house a little over one mile northeast of Van Buren 
in 1836 that remained in the Pickett family until 1867. He was an early 
settler in Crawford County, and Pickett and Gregg Company was probably the 
first mercantile establishment in Van Buren. Mr. Pickett died on October 18, 
1855, and he was buried in the Fairview Cemetery in Van Buren. Clara B. 
Eno, History of Crawford County, Arkansas, (Van ‘Buren, Arkansas, 1951) 
pp. 19, 43, 48, 194-197, 436. 

26 Grant Foreman, Marcy & The Gold Seekers, (Norman, 1939) p. 160. 

27 Maurice Garland Fulton, Diary & Letters of Josiah Gregg, (Norman, 
1941), Vol. I, pp. 73, 90, 119, 120. 

28 Grant Foreman, “Some New Light on Houston’s Life Among the Chero- 
kee Indians,” Chronicles of Oklahoma Vol. IX, No. 2 (June, 1931), pp. 
139-52. 

29 Eno, op. cit., p. 436. 
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Mexico.2® The caravan consisted of thirty-four men, led by 
Josiah and John Gregg, and eighteen wagons, half drawn by 
mules and the others by oxen (eight of each to the team). The 
expedition proceeded west from Van Buren, crossed the Ar- 
kansas River at Webbers Falls and traveled on through the 
Creek Nation, passing by way of North Fork Town (near 
present Eufaula) and the Indian settlements near present 
Holdenville (Hughes County) and Asher (Pottawatomie Coun- 
ty) to the site of Chouteau’s Fort north of present Lexington 
(Cleveland County). From Chouteau’s Fort, the route lay 
between the Canadian rivers through Western Oklahoma. Forty 
U. 8. Dragoons met the caravan 150 miles west of Fort Gibson, 
and served as guards over part of the way to Santa Fe. On 
his return from Santa Fe, Grege traveled on the south side of 
Canadian River to present Blain and Dewey counties, crossed 
the river and then followed his outward going route to Van 
Buren. Parts of Gregg’s trail were along the roads traveled by 
emigrants in the ‘‘gold rush’’ to California, 1849.5! 


John Gregg, a partner in the Pickett and Gregg enter- 
prise, married Martha Eliza McClellan, on November 25, 1835. 
They were married at the Choctaw agency by the Reverend 
Dr. Palmer. John Sevier McClellan, the only son of William 
and Elizabeth C. McClellan, married Susan Gregg, the younger 
sister of John and Josiah Gregg, to make this relationship more 
binding. They were married August 15, 18388. 


Ruth Ann McClellan, the eldest daughter of William and 
Elizabeth McClellan, married Judge Richard S. C. Brown of 
Crawford County, Arkansas, on February 26, 1840. Rev. Alvin 
Mussett performed the marriage ceremony in Van _ Buren. 
Judge Brown was very prominent in the early history of 
Crawford County and the Indian country to the west. He 
represented Crawford and Scott Counties, Arkansas, in the 
senate of the first legislature; and he was Major General of 


30 The adventurous journey of the 1839 expedition from Van Buren to 
Chihuahua is graphically portrayed by Josiah Gregg in a chapter of his book, 
Commerce of the Prairies, that was first published in New York City, 1844, 
revised and reprinted by Southwest Press in Dallas, Texas, 1933, 

31 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 
1926), pp. 241-43. (Gregg’s escort of Dragoons was under the command of 
Lieut. James Monroe Bowman, graduate of the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, 1827. He served as 3d Lieut. of Mounted Rangers in the “Black 
Hawk Expedition, 1832” as 2nd Lieut. of First Dragoons on the Leavenworth 
Expedition to the Wichita Village on the North Fork of Red River, 1834, 
and on the Canadian River Expedition with Gen. Matthew Arbuckle and 
Com, Stokes in the making of the Camp Holmes Treaty of 1835; and served 
at Ft. Gibson, 1836. He died at old Ft. Wayne in the Cherokee Nation, 
on July 21, 1839, aged 31 years. Part IL of Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies 
was reprinted in Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites [Cleveland, Ohio, 1905].—Ed.) 
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the first division of the Arkansas militia in 1838.32 In 1847, 
President Polk appointed him Indian agent to the Cherokees. 
The Fort Smith Herald of May 18, 1850, reported: ‘‘Judge 
Rk. 8. C. Brown, recent Cherokee agent, had left Van Buren 
about the first of May for Fort Washita, where he expected 
to head a party planning to leave soon to seek for gold in the 
West.’’ On November 1, 1850, the same newspaper gave this 
item: “‘A report is received of a company of one hundred 
and fifty Cherokee emigrants, headed by their former agent, 
Judge R. 8S. C. Brown of Sebastian County, who passed Dona 
Ana in July, 1850, and entered upon Cooke’s wagon road. They 
planned to search for gold on the Gila River, it was said.’’38 


Mary Jane McClellan married Gabriel J. Rains at the 
Choctaw agency on October 1, 1835. ‘They were married by 
the Reverend 8. A. Worcester who had recently arrived at 
Dwight Mission from the Hast. Gabriel J. Rains had a distin- 
guished career as an officer of the U. S. Army.*! After his 
graduation from West Point in 1827, he was stationed on the 
western frontier and had a prominent part in the removal of 
the Choctaw Indians to their new home in the West. He served 
with the 7th Infantry at lort Gibson for several years, and 
in 1831 and 1832, he was placed on detached duty at Fort 
Smith as commissary officer, disbursing supplies to the Choc- 
taw immigrants.*? At the outbreak of the War between the 
states, Rains resigned from the U. 8S. Army and enlisted in 
the Confederate States Army in which he was later commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General. During the Civil War, he intro- 
duced a new technique and focussed military attention upon 
the future possibilities of explosives when he originated very 
ingenious percussion type devices for land mines. 

Sevier MeClellan Rains, son of Gabriel J. and Mary Jane 
(McClelland) Rains, graduated from West Point in 1876, and 
while serving as an officer in the U. 8. Cavalry, young Rains 
was killed in action on July 3, 1877, in a battle with Chief 
Joseph’s Nez Perces braves near the Cottonwood river, Idaho.*° 


The storied old pioneer families of McClellan, Sevier, Gregg, 
Rains, Brown, and Pickett made important contributions to the 
historical annals of the old southwestern frontier. Some of their 
descendents are still living in eastern Oklahoma and western 
Arkansas today. 


32 Eno, op. cit., pp. 19, 197-198. 

33 Foreman, Marcy & The Gold Seekers, pp. 93 and 114. 

34 Dumas Malone, Editor, Dictionary of American Biography, (New York 
City, 1935), Vol. XV, pp. 328-329. 

35 Letters from Lt. G. J. Rains to General George Gibson, Correspondence 
Concerning Indian Removal, U. S. Senate Document No, 512, 23rd, Congress, 
Ist. Session, Vol. 1 and Vol. II, pp. 824, 828, 837. 843 856. 

36 Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 813. 
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THE COMANCHE BRIDGE BETWEEN OKLAHOMA 
AND MEXICO, 1843-1844 


By Ralph A. Smith* 


The demand for Mexican livestock, captives, and plunder 
inereased after American commissioners made treaties of amity 
and trade with the Indians of the South Plains in the 1830's. 
The Comanche and Kiowa consequently stepped up their pred- 
atory raids below the Rio Grande. 


These incursions extended beyond the Tropic of Cancer 
frequently. Their deepest penetrations of Mexico put the 
Iudians at points a thousand miles straight south of their 
home range in Kansas and Oklahoma. The great Comanche 
plunder road made up along the Arkansas. In crossing West 
Texas it forked several times before reaching the Rio Grande. 
‘These prongs extended over the river at three separate points. 
They made as many big trunks in the Mexican country. One 
line can be referred to as the western. It entered Mexico oppo- 
site, Lajitas, Texas, and bore southwestward over the Chihua- 
huan desert to the Rio Conchos. This branch ran up the Con- 
chos, then the Rio Florida through the heart of the Department. 
Along the way the raiders found many settlements and good 
farms for plundering. Descending into Durango this trunk 
entered the lowlands south of El Torreén de las Cafias. It 
continued through sierra gaps that let the invaders into the 
valley of the Rio del Oro and from there to the Ramos and 
on into the country west of the capital, Victoria de Durango. 
There they took hundreds of captives and thousands of head 
of livestock. The war trail penetrated Zacatecas and passed 
over the ‘Tropic of Cancer before sprangling out among moun- 
tain villages and ranches in central Mexico. 


The second, or middle, trunk was probably the most used 
line. After crossing the Rio Grande at the Chisos Ford, it fol- 
lowed the present Chihuahua-Coahuila boundary over the 
Bolson de Mapimi. This trail traversed eastern Durango, hit 
Zacatecas, and reached through the Department of San Luis 
Potosi into the coastal Department of Tamaulipas. Evidence 
indicates that the Comanche stretched it on southward at 
times even into Queretaro. 


“Dr. Ralph A, Smith is a native of Texas. A graduate of Stephen F. 
Austin College, Nacogdoches, he has his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Texas (1938). He served in the U. S. Army in World War II. His writing 
has included articles on farm movements in politics, French explorations in 
the Southwest and U. S. Indian affairs. His paper contributed here in 
The Chronicles has been produced as the result of travel and_ historical 
research in Mexico and the United States for more than ten years.—Ed. 
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The third, or eastern, trunk of the Comanche’s Great War 
Trail crossed the Rio Grande opposite Las Moras in Texas and | 
entered Coahuila. Indians taking this route pushed across | 
Coahuila into Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas. All of these main 
lines had laterals that shot out in different directions and 
covered thousands of square miles like a net. They enabled 
the raiders to reach every inch of Mexico from a line west of 
the Rio Conchos eastward to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Plains Indians made the Bolson de Mapimi their favorite | 
rendezvous while in Mexico. This natural pocket of land 
covered eastern Chihuahua, western Coahuila, and northeast- 
ern Durango. It made an ideal camping area for these nomads. 
This wild plateau land had water springs and many sierras 
crossing it. These sustained and protected camp life and stolen 
livestock. The raiders brought their families and lived here 
from a few weeks to seven, or eight, months out of a year. 
From the Bolson they made raids over neighboring depart- 
ments. These parties ranged from half a dozen to three, or 
four, hundred in size. They gathered in hundreds of women 
and children, much plunder, and thousands of head of horses 
and mules over the years. These items were the staples of 
their commerce. Their value ran into vast sums annually. 
Like cattle kings, the Comanche made up great droves for long 
drives up trail to northern markets. At Bent’s Fort in Colo- 
rado, Coffee’s post on Red River, and Torrey’s trading house 
on the Brazos; in Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, and 
among the Indian tribes of the Central Plains, they found a 
ready demand for Mexican commodities. Also they disposed 
of goods at Santa I’e and Taos to both Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans. They followed a policy of generally, friendly relations 
with the New Mexicans dating from a treaty with Governor 
don Juan Bautista Anza in the 1780's. 


The story of Comancheros from New Mexico who bar- 
terted with the Plains Indians fits into this traffic. On the 
supply end the Indians knew the location of the big ranches, 
silver camps, pack train routes, and farming settlements scat- 
tered over many hundreds of thousands of square miles. Some 
of these ranches ran horse, mule, goat, sheep, and eattle herds 
that allegedly reached into the hundreds of thousands of head. 
With the livestock supply in the south great, and the demand 
in the north unlimited, the Comanche served as willine middle 
men. The journals of Southwestern explorers, traders, and 
Pale show that the market for Mexican captives was strong 
also. 


While the stories of Mexican slaves on the South Plains are 
fairly familiar to American readers, the pitiful tales telling 
how these wretched women and children were whisked from 
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their homes remain largely overlooked by historians in the 
archives and gazettes of Mexican states. They give the explana- 
tion for the Spanish words, names, and descendants found to 
some extent in Western Oklahoma today. The story in this 
article concerns itself with the traffic on the lower end of the 
longest commercial line in North America for only a brief two 
years, 1845-1844, but it shows a picture of what went on for 
generations. 


This period opened with small bands of Comanche putting 
on a mid-winter carnival in northeastern Durango. They had 
come from their camps in the Sierra Mojada, a Bolson chain on 
the Chihuahua-Coahuila border. At day break on January 2, 
seven got off with a mule herd less than a league from Mapimi. 
The fact that Mapimi was a mining town and military post 
did not deter the Lords of the South Plains. One might ask 
why Comanche stole mules? They were too proud to ride 
such plebian animals, and certainly they had no intention of 
plowing them. The answer is simple. They knew their market, 
and realized that Americans would buy ‘‘Spanish mules’’ in 
droves to sell to farmers farther east. 


In this same vicinity they frightened pack mule trains 
and stole mule herds during the second week of the new year. 
For them to elude Captain don Antonio Zepeda and his com- 
pany when they came out in pursuit was little more than 
sport. Like other companies that went out to chase Plains 
Indians his came back ‘‘without any fruits.’’ Fortunately for 
don Antonio, history remembers him less for his poor picking 
among the Comanches than for his defeat of Maximillian’s 
French army near Parras nearly a generation later. Finally 
the Comanche nest in the Sierra Mojada attracted the com- 
mander and 160 men from Mapimi. But his campaign came 
to naught for a reason that frequently produced windfalls for 
the Comanche horse rustlers. This was the ‘‘tenacious’’ re- 
fusal of Mexican ranchers ‘to frank’’ their horses for expedi- 
tions against them.! 

Comanche activities raised such concern for travelers and 


commercial and industrial welfare that Governor-General don 
José Mariano Monterde of Chihuahua sent monthly troop 


1 El Registro Oficial, periodico de] gobierno del departamento de Durango 
‘(Victoria de Durango, Durango), If ntim. 107, febrero 19 de 1843. 

Most of the footnote references in this paper are to gazeties of Mexican 
states: El Registro Oficial, Periodico del gobierno del departamento de 
Durango, means in Spanish that L/ Registro Oficial is the periodical of the 
government of the Department, or State, of Durango, or merely the weekly 
gazette, or newspaper. The same is true of Revista Oficial for Chihauhua, etc. 


. These gazettes are found in various places. Some are in University of Texas, 


some in the Library of Congress, and some in libraries in Mexico, especially 
in Durango City. 
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escorts to protect trains from Chihuahua City going into Du- 
rango. One of these went to Cerro Gordo, or present Villa 
Hidalgo, in the lower Department. This was a military post 
that sent many expeditions from northern Durango against the 
Indians,? but could not protect travelers within its own shadow 
from them. 


To meet the menace of the Plains Indians by another ap- 
proach Monterde borrowed an old stratagem that English, 
French, Dutch, Spanish, Mexican, and American authorities 
had used in the scalp traffic for generations. This was the 
expediency of hiring tribes to deliver the hair of troublesome 
Indians. The Governor entered treaties with chiefs of the Gila 
River, Mogollon, and Mescalero Apaches to lift the scalping 
knife against Comanche and Kiowa when they met them.% 


After this the Comanche peril mounted, but the Apache 
threat subsided for more than a year. Monterde’s divide-and- 
conquer policy brought no flood of hair into the state sealp 
market. In fact it produced little of significance beyond illus- 
trating Mexican versatility in trying to escape annihilation by 
Plains and Mountain, or Apache, Indians. This became even 
more obvious when another administration a few years later 
declared the. Apache to be Chihuahua’s worst enemy and 
made a deal with Chief Bajo el Sol to take Apache scalps. At 
this, he and his Comanches acquitted themselves well.4 


In October Plains Indians got glimpses of a familiar 
antagonist in the Bolson. He was Captain don Juan N. Armen- 
dariz with 1380 troops from Cerro Gordo. Led by Chihuahua’s 
colorful Sealp Lord, don Santiago Kirker, this company could 
have bankrupt Durango, for her bounty law of July 27, 1840, 
would pay ten dollars for each Comanche pelt delivered. But 
the warriors lost neither hair nor hide to don Juan here. 
However, tew Mexicans deserve the brand of sealp hunter more 
than him. At mid-century he was still after Comanche hair, 
and in 1849 received one of the first contracts under Chi- 
huahua’s new Fourth Law of May 25 to bring in their scalps 
at two hundred dollars each.’ His 1843 campaign report, how- 
ever, does allow its reader to see into the recesses of the 


2 El Registro Oficial, Il, nim. 99 enero 22 de 1843. 

3 Revista Oficial, periodico del gobierno del departamento de chihuahua 
(Ciudad Chihuahua, Chihauhau), I, nim. 18, abril 18, y nim. 29, junio 4 de 
1843; Francisco R. Almada Diccionario de historia, geografia y biografia 
sonorenses, 809-810, y “Gobernadores del estado: XIX.—General J. Mariano 
Monterde,” Boletin de la sociedad chihauhuenses de estudios historicos. 1} 
niim, 7, abril de 194], p. 108. : 


aie Frébel, Aus Amerika, II, (Leipzig; J. J. Weber, 1857-1858), 


5 El Faro, periodico del gobierno del estado libre de Chihuahua (Ciudad 


Chihuahua, Chihuahua), fl, ntim. 29, junio 26 ‘ 55, septi 
‘ane j » y ntim. 55, septiembre 25 
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Comanche pale, its ruggedness, its cacti jungles, scattered 
Springs, reudezvous camps, and slave dens, and to feel the 
cool climate of the Bolson as the Plains Indian did. This was 
the spot from whence the warriors launched their attacks, 
gathered to their plunder, captives, and stolen livestock, and 
disported themselves between raids. 


The Comanches were elusive. They stayed out of sight 
and reach of Armendariz and his scouts. The invaders aban- 
doned their huts, parapets, and rock entrenchments at the 
Laguna de las Palomas in southeastern Chihuahua before his 
men arrived. Defenses, tepee sites, and animal skulls and 
bones greeted the soldiers at seven, or eight, springs in the 
Sierras Where they had kept camp. Their broad trail leading 
from the spring of Sombreretillo in eastern Chihuahua re- 
minded don Juan of a busy road connecting populated places. 
Hoots of hundreds of animals headed for the northern markets 
had cut this commercial artery deep into the face of the Bol- 
son. At the spring of Espiritu Santo Comanches had left evi- 
dences that they had brought their families south with them, 
and that these had attended to the stolen animals and had 
made arrows from canes for the warriors. Armendariz also 
observed that after a raid the nomads travelled forty to fifty 
leagues within twenty-four hours, while Mexican troops eould 
barely cover that distance in twice as long.’ If the soldiers 
did overtake a raiding party it spelled disaster for the Mexi- 
cans more often than for the Indians. An incident in the second 
week of December illustrates this. 


One band crossed the Bolson into the District of Santa 
Rosalia along the Conchos River. A company from Ciudad 
Camargo pursued it to the Laguna de los Pastores. The Co- 
manche turned upon it and killed thirty-one men.’ When the 
Indians left their rendezvous in small parties, they ran greater 
risks. Such a group encountered fifty-two Coahuilan troops 
on the Arroyo del Jaralito in the eastern Bolson in December. 
Without putting up a stubborn fight they left seven killed 
and fled to rejoin the horde.’ 


Plains Indians might spend an entire winter in the Bolson, 
enjoying the climate, rounding. out herds for long drives, and 
eiving grass time to grow out along the trail northward. In 
1844 they gave those departments bordering the Bolson little 
rest. In the first week their raiders made San Juan Bautista, 
about forty miles south of Chihuahua, the center of their 
attention. They moved like the wind, dodged Armendariz 


6 El Registro Oficial, Il, ntim. 192, diciembre 14 le 1843. 

7 El Registro Oficial, TM, nttm. 195, diciembre 34 de 1843, y ntim. 198. 
enero 4 de 1844; Revista Oficial, I, diciembre 12 de 1843. 

8 El Registro Oficial. III, ntvim. 198, enero 4 de 1844. 
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when he took the field, and got back to the Bolson with their 
loot.? 


Twenty Indians rode down the central trunk on January: 
20, looking for livestock and people like brokers with a 
market to meet. They killed a soldier and got three hundred 
mules within a quarter of a mile of Mapimi, while Captain 
Nabor de la O and fifty-two soldiers were chasing about north 
of the place looking for them. Their net caught up four hun- 
dred more mules before they beat it for the Bolson. They 
reached the Loma Prieta fourteen leagues north of Mapimi at 
dawn the next morning. Suddenly a small single shot can- 
non fired into them. De la O had sprung an ambush. They 
pressed their animals on with great fury and broke through 
with all of their men and stock except eighty-two mules. Since 
the Plains Lords always rode the best animals that the Mexi- 
can ranchers raised, they enjoyed a decided advantage on their 
raids. On this occasion de la O made a rather frayed plea for 
not pursuing them. His horses were in an ‘‘extremely bad condi- 
tion.’’!” he superior horsemanship of the Indians was another 
factor that favored them over the Mexicans. 


A party of Comanche entered northwestern Durango in 
the third week of February by the western trail. This area 
around Santa Maria del Oro and Indé was one of their favorite 
hunting grounds. It had populated villages, ranches with live- 
stock, and roads for pack trains loaded with ore and goods. 
The invaders found families abandoning settlements over a 
wide territory. They avoided militias from Indé and other 
points and carried on their raid successfully. Their experiences 
here with Captain José Maria Patino show something of ihe 
opponants and arms that they confronted in Mexico. He had 
regular soldiers from the post at Santiago Papasquiaro armed 
with guns, horsemen with lances reeruited in the villages, and 
‘Tepehaune, or domestic, Indians armed with bows, arrows and 
quivers. The ancestors of his Tepehaunes during a rebellion 
in 1618-1621 had been the first objects of Spanish head 
bounties. Irom this had come the scalp bounties of later 
years. Patino used his Tepehaunes as scouts to sean the 
country for Comanche, but the outcome followed an old pattern. 
The Mexicans found neither Comanches, their tracks, nor signs 
of them. When the soldiers settled down at home again, the red 
men reappeared and were flying over the District of Santiago 
Papasuiaro in the last week of February.!! 


The Comanche carried good rifles. They had gotten them 
in trade with Americans, or with reservation Indians. (Guns 


9 El Registro Oficial, TH, nim. 201, ereno 25 de 1844, 
10 KT Registro Oficial, I, nim. 206, febrero 1 de 1844. 
11K] Registro Oficial, II, nim. 218, marzo de 1844, 
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supplied to resettled eastern tribes under treaty terms by the 
United States Government had passed into their hands. Creeks 
in particular had sold many to them for five dollars each. 
Seventy-eight Mexicans took up the chase in the last week of 
February behind the Justice of the Peace of San Gregorio. 
Most of them had only machetes, slings, and similar “weap- 
ons.’’ Others had a few old guns and four fuses of powder 
each. As sometimes happened in battle the Mexicans did well 
against the better armed Comanche. Jn a fight at La Tinaja 
the nomads left three dead and fled with “blood flowing from 
their bodies.’’!? 


During these same hours bands of raiders struck on the 
central trunk line south of Mapimi. They made early morning 
sweeps of horses and mules around the Sicrra del Rosario, 
left dead cowboys, and headed back for the Bolson. One party 
brushed with Captain de la O and lost eighty-four animals. 
Again most of the stolen stock was mules, which seems to 
stress the importance of the American market for plow and 
wagon animals. 


In the first week of March, the Comanche continued their 
work in northern Durango. They ran off six hundred head of 
horses at La Zareca ranch alone. Lieutenant Colonel J. Miguel 
Velasco from Cerro Gordo following them night and day but 
saw only their smoke. They marked the way with dead 
freighters and destroyed cargo. While he was out they headed 
for Cerro Gordo itself. Passing it, they barely missed swoop- 
ing off the post cavalry. However, they got a hundred riding 
horses belonging to civilians.!4 


When the month ended, the Comanche were still rampaging 
over wide areas on both sides of the Chihnahua-Durango line 
paying farewell calls to round out their droves and pick up 
captives before taking their Jong trail northward. At Bales- 
quillo in the District of Balleza along the San Juan tributary 
of the Conchos they killed Francisco Montoya and carried off 
his son. The raiders played April Fool tricks in several places. 
At one they killed four and carried off two young captives 
also in the Balleza district. While slaughtering still others, 
they managed all of the time to avoid soldier and citizen 
companies rushing here and there from Balleza, Parral, Jimé- 
nez, and Allende.“ Twenty-five took in the big El Torreén 
del Cafias ranch in the vicinity of Cerro Gordo. In the village 
of Salgado on this sprawling ranch, the Indians killed two 
women and earried away five captives. The warriors disported 


12 EI Registro Oficial, 11, nim. 221, merzo 24 de 1844. 
13 Fl Registro Oficial, III, ntim. 219, marzo 17 de 1844. 
14 El Registro Oficial, II], nim. 221, marzo 24 de 1844. 
1& Revista Oficial, 11, num. 24, junio 1) de 1844. 
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themselves contemptuously at a pond, while the villagers of 
Tascate several hundred paces away trembled. Seeing Colonel 
Velasco and Captain Armendariz arriving with considerable 
troops, the marauders set an ambush and almost trapped them. 
When they perceived a Mexican attack in the making they 
fled to the hills. Some rode swift horses. A few went on foot. 
One footman dropped his arms, “presented” his hand to Armen- 
dariz, and surrended. The Captain kept on the heels of the 
rest. The red skins lost five warriors and had to abandon four 
of their five captives. In a few minutes the Mexicans had 
fleeced the dead. Back to Cerro Gordo their scalps went up to 
‘“yublic exposure on the portal of the soldier’s quarters. 16 


This spring time activity on the perimeter of the Bolson 
soon died out. After mid-April the gazettes of Chihuahua and 
Durango made no mention of Comanches south of the Rio 
(Grande until August. These dates mark roughly the beginning 
and the end of the six to eight month annual visits of Plains 
Indians in Mexico, 


Three hundred Comanche would enter Mexico by the 
western and middle trunks ‘‘in the present Moon,” according 
to information that Governor don Mariano Martinez de Lejarza 
of New Mexico dispatched to Chihuahua City in July. Before 
it reached its destination sixty Comanche had crossed the Rio 
Grande and appeared around Fort San Carlos at present 
Manuel Benavides." By the fourth week of August they were 
riding down their Conchos trail into Durango. The big fall 
hunt for marketable goods was on. On August 26, the in- 
vaders cleaned up the horses and mules at the Sestin ranch 
on the upper Rio del Oro. They came away headed northward 
with a thousand head making for the Bolson gathering grounds. 
The horse rustlers had no trouble bursting through several 
ambushes that soldiers from Cerro Gordo set, nor in whipping 
men from La Noria in Chihuahua in a two hour fight. Raids 
from the Bolson were most common at the full moons. Colonel 
Velasco expected them to continue at such intervals unti’ 
December; however, as it turned out, he should have said 
until April. He based his strategy for meeting them on the 
belief that they would split into small bands to work the 
country more thoroughly. The division of his forees into 
details'® also worked except when his men met Comanehes in 
ratios of less than about three to one in the Mexiecan’s favor. 


Two days after Governor don José Antonio Heredia of 
Durango ordered the biggest Mexican campaign yet to search 


1G El Registro Oficial, TH, nim. 225, abril 7 de 1844. 


17 REvista Oficial, I, nim. 34, agosto 20 de 1844; El Registro Oficial, 
III, ntim, 268, septiembre 5 de 1844. 


18 El Registro Oficial, I, nim. 268, septiembre 5 de 1844. 
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out the Bolson Governor Monterde of Chihuahua received an- 
other dispatch from Martinez on September 5. It was sufficient 
to have seared a dead Mexican. Some Comanche had told his 
emissaries that not three hundred but two thousand warriors 
had already prepared to tour Chihuahua in the last quarter of 
the year. On their word, they intended to shake down the 
country thoroughly. Their chiefs expected to take a position 
mid-way between Presidio del Norte and Ciudad Camargo. 
This would put them east of the capital city in the very heart 
of the Department. Its best towns would be strung along the 
Conchos Valley before them.9 


On its way south the well armed Comanche horde divided. 
One party took the eastern trunk into Tamaulipas. The other 
three hundred rode down Alamito valley on the western. They 
erossed the Rio Grande in the first week of October. Mexican 
scouts believed that they detected Shawnees with them.”° 
Troops in the posts along the River did not bother the invaders. 
They reached La Cruz del Refugio seventy-five miles southeast 
of Chihuahua City on October 15. The warriors killed a wom- 
an and stole a horse herd. They also left some horses that 
they rode for the Mexicans to have in good shape when they 
ealled again. The Indians abducted Anatasio, age nine, and 
Hipoliti Santa Anna; Ramona Romero, sixteen; Eulalia Ro- 
mero; Domingo Garcia, fourteen; Bonifacio Gonzales, fifteen; 
Creseencio Corral, ten; and Eulalia Nunoz, fifteen. Capt. 
Armendariz rescued all of these except Eulalia Romero in a 
fight at the Laguna de las Palomas on October 26. Two other 
children that they carried away either died before this date, 
or would spend the rest of their lives on the South Plains. 
or possibly with reservation Indians who might have bought 
them. The Comanche left La Cruz following roughly the 
present Pan American Highway. Colonel don Mauricio Ugarte 
took the trail behind them with 250 men. At Las Garzas on 
the Conchos they took off Tomas de la Cruz, fourteen; Eva- 
risto sosa, eleven; and Jesus Baca, thirteen. Their names ap- 
peared among those of children that Armendariz rescued on 
the twenty-sixth. 


West of Santa Rosalia de Ciudad Camargo the Comanche 
observed a large Mexican army moving to attack them early 
on the morning of October 16. Ugarte had just joined Ar- 
mendariz and his three hundred men and Captain Campos 
with a company from Jiménez. Armendariz had been cam- 
paigning in the Bolson for over a month without finding the 
enemy. Seeing Ugarte and nearly 600 soldiers the Indians fled 
up a sierra north of Ojo Caliente. They divided and came 


19 Reha Oficial, II, nim. 39, septiembre 24 de 1844; El Registro Oficial, 
Til, ntim. 227, octubre 6 de 1844. 
20 El Registro Oficial, IIT, nim. 284, octubre 31 de 1844. 
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down into two parties. The Mexicans tried to divert them from 
Durango, but failed. The nomads continued down the Rio 
Parral Valley picking up captives as they went. One was 
Alyino Corral, eleven, whom Armendariz rescued later at 
Laguna de las Palomas. Alarming reports preceded them. 
Companies of soldiers rushed here and there. On the basis 
of an erroneous figure which placed their number at two 
thousand, Governor Heredia ordered a mobilization of all forces 
in Durango.”! 

In his Department, Comanches sacked and burned houses 
and took off horses and mules on don Francisco Figueroa’s 
Amador ranch on tbe upper Rio del Oro Valley on the twen- 
tieth. Many of his servants reached his ranch house safely, 
but the raiders slew the wife and two little sons of don Ignacio 
Oritz and abducted his two daughters, Maria Remigia, twenty- 
four, and Marcelina, three. The marauders snatched Perfecto, 
age twelve, Saturnina, twenty-one, and Petra, thirteen, from 
the home of Clement Hernandez. They got Tomas Reyes, 
eleven, Nestor Rivera, ten, Luis Olguin, eight, Patricia Pillado, 
ten, and Maria del Rosario Ceniceros, twelve, out of other 
families. Armendariz recovered these ten children six days 
later, but the names of four other captives are not recorded 
because they were not rescued. The Comanche might have 
killed them before they reached the Laguna de las Palomas, or 
they could have been among those that the Indians eseaped 
with to the South Plains. In this ease they ended their lives 
on the Llano Estacado, or in the Indian Territory. They might 
have descendants in Oklahoma today, who knows? 

Moving on the nomads destroyed a pack train, killed four 
drivers, and seized seven hundred pesos in eoins. At Sestin 
ranch also in del Oro Valley they murdered three, kidnapped 
a woman and two boys, and drove off the horses. The names 
of this trio are not known, nor does it seem likely that Armen- 
dariz rescued them on the twenty-sixth. Around the Castafieda 
ranch they got many more horses and littered the country 
around the Arroyo de Sardinas with dead cattle and burros. 
Comanche policy was to spear cattle, sheep goats, hogs, and 
other domestic animals too slow to keep up with their droves. 


The horse rustlers began their days early and_ actively. 
On the twenty-first they started out with takine the mules of 
don Juan José Ruiz at Agua Caliente, then those of don José 
Maria Celis. No where did they meet any resistance until six 
tried to run off the mules of don Transuilino Sanchez Alvarez 
on San Pedro ranch. When soldiers and citizens charged them, 


21 Revista Oficial, IT, nim, 39, septiembre 24, nvim. 40, octurbre 1, nim. 
42, octubre 15 ntim. 43, octubre 22, ntim 44, octubre 29, y ntim. 46, noviembre 
12 de 1844; El REgistro Oficial TH, nim. 274, septiembre 26, niim. 283, 
octubre 27, ntim. 284, octubre 31, ntim. 286, noviembre 7, y nitim. 287, 
noviembre 10 de 1844, 
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they fled, and another band swooped a mule drove from a 
pasture. These small parties combined, and don Tomas Carrete 
said that they numbered over five hundred when they passed 
through Los Sauces de Cardona. Other Mexicans confirmed 
his story that they carried a captured benefice with them. — 

The warriors kept the prelate dressed in his frock, panta- 
loons, and gloves. They forced him to make mock confes- 
sions to a wounded captive. The warriors carried along a sort 
of Indian Joan of Are to inspire them in battle also. She wore 
an elaborate garb and rode a big horse with much trapping. 
They sported an ensemble of musical instruments sufficient 
for a regiment according to Carrete. These included flutes 
and cornets. From some twenty instruments they sent forth 
a stream of discordant sounds. In the intervals of revelry 
they lanced calves and shot the farm yard poultry with ar- 
rows. The marauders made a sweep of the children also before 
leaving. They abducted Miguel Herrera, twelve; Merced 
Quifionez, s1x ; Blas Eulalio Sendreda, thirteen; Maria de Jesus 
Nufiez, eleven; and probably others. Armendariz recovered 
these four at Laguna de las Palomas. 


Dashing across country again they left smoking houses 
and panic in their wake. At villages on El Corral de Piedra 
ranch, they repeated the same old story, four dead, two boys 
kidnapped, cattle and sheep lanced, and horses and mules 
stolen. Juan Antonio Soto, fifteen, whom Armendariz recov- 
ered, was probably one of the captives. Joaquin Martos and 
over thirty men from Santa Maria del Oro chased around 
pretending to protect the people, but they really seemed more 
concerned with staying out of sight of the Comanche. The 
Indians went right on with their brokerage business of col- 
lecting livestock and slaves. Of course, they would not sell all 
of the captives that they were taking. Some of the girls would 
grow up to become wives of Comanche chiefs possibly. Little 
Mexican boys would develop into warriors. A few might become 
chiefs even and lead back raids upon their own people. At one 
place, the villians nabbed Loreto Vicana, thirteen, and Eugenio 
Flores, twelve. They snatched Macedonio Ribota, thirteen, 
from Santa Cruz de] Oro. At de Organos, they took Concep- 
cion N, nine, and Jesus Alvarez, sixteen. But Armendariz 
saved all of them from uncertain futures in cooler climates at 
Laguna de las Palomas. 

The Comanches surrounded Magistral in the edge of a 
sierra, but did nothing new, just the routine of killing the 
men, grabbing children, sacking houses, and driving off the 
livestock. When Martos slipped in after they had left he found 
old and young weeping for the dead and lost. Breaking up 
into small parties, the raiders visited villages large and small 
over a great area. What the Justice of the Peace of San 
Bernardo reported about them cleaning the country of ani- 
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mals, scattering the people, and leaving the population ‘‘afoot, 
helpless, and miserable,’’ did not tell half the story.” 

When the Comanche made night camp at the Pass of 
the Corrals on the twenty-first they had eighteen known cap- 
tives and more than 2,000 head of animals. But the true 
figures were doubtless greater. In the District of Indé a dozen 
raiders paid for an attempt to take a hundred horses from the 
cowboys on San Salvador ranch on the next day. One Estevan 
Rubio broke through a guard of braves and speared their 
leader to death. All together they lost six warriors “‘accord- 
ing to the scalps and heads’’ delivered to the ranch admin- 
istrator. The fired-up Mexicans also captured Tapiquisqui. 
He ‘‘spoke Spanish fluently and desired to join us and to 
become a Catholie.’’ While this side show went on, the main 
body of Comanche actors garnered flocks and herds over 
neighboring plains. 

Fifty of them met poor Martos at the head of the Sierra 
del Oso. This number of Comanche were considerably too 
many for over thirty Mexican soldiers. Martos and his men 
lifted heels for Los Sauces. Here they found the people weep- 
ing, flying to certain strong houses, and dragging livestock 
to shelter.?8 

The Comanche learned that Colonel Velasco and company 
from Cerro Gordo were of a little stronger metal, for they 
lost four of their captives to the soldiers.”4 


When and how the Indians came by Maria de la Cruz 
Silva is not clear. It was during this week probably. When 
Armendariz rescued her at Laguna de las Palomas, she gave 
her age as twenty and her home as Nazas on the river of the 
same name.2& 


She must have been one of at least thirty-two captives 
that the Comanche had when they burst across northern 
Durango for the Bolson with a ‘‘considerable horse drove’’ 
on the Wednesday night of October 23.76 


Re-entering Chihuahua they raised a dust for Laguna de 
las Palomas with Captain Armendariz and 200 horsemen 
stripped to bare necessities trying to keep within sight of 
them. Numbering less than two hundred, the raiders reached 
the lagoon where they camped. About sun up on October 
26, they were shocked to see that Armendariz’s three com- 
panies had set a trap to effect their carnage. Besieged and 
catching lead from several directions, they found Captain Ze- 

22 El Registro Oficial II, nim. 285, noviembre 3, y ntim. 286, noviembre 
7 de 1844, 

23 El Registro Oficial, II, niim, 284, Octubre de 1844. 
°4 El Registro Oficial. II, nim. 284, octubre de 1844. 

El Registro Oficial, TT, nim. 286, noviembre 7 de 1844. 
Fl Registro Oficial, I, nim. 284, octubre 31 de 1844, 
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peda’s company cutting off their retreat toward the pond. They 
saw Captain de la O’s company and some immense sand dunes 
blocking escape on the opposite flank. Armendariz and his third 
company threatened them from another position. The In- 
dians tried dispersing into two groups again; but the troops 
threw ‘‘more than seventy’’ of them into the water. All of 
these drowned or took their own lives, according to Armen- 
dariz. About fifty in the second party broke through the 
troops along the edge of the pond and escaped northward 
toward the Sierra Mojada. 


The nomads lost thirty-two Mexican captives whose names 
have been mentioned already. They left twenty-five hundred 
horses and mules many buffalo robes blankets saddles, arrows, 
ete. on the field. Don Juan’s report was silent about the 
scalps of the dead.?" It is inconceivable that his men left them 
undisturbed. A more plausable conclusion is that they fleeced 
the Indians, and that he saw no need to mention such a routine 
matter. He sent those captives from Chihuahua to Hidalgo del 
Parra] and Jiménez. The gazettes of Chihuahua and Durango 
carried lists of their names and of their parents and advised 
them where to get their children.28 The Revista Oficial of 
Chihuahua could offer the people no further comfort than to 
say ion the Indians had treated them worse in some previous 
years. 


Those Comanche who had followed the eastern trunk 
into Tamaulipas spread grief also. An alleged five hundred 
struck seventy-five miles below Laredo in the second week of 
October. The invaders destroyed eighty Mexican fighters 
near Guerrero. They burned Los Moros and La Palmita, 
killed people, and took captives.3° During November any place 
from El Paso del Norte and the Rio Conchos to the Gulf could 
expect a Comanche attack. In the first week four hundred 
warriors were reported in the Sierra del Murciélago as Gen- 
eral José Maria de Arlegui began assembling companies from 
over half of Durango and posting men to watch passes near 
the central trunk line. In the same week four hundred new 
Comanches entered Chihuahua. They surprised Presidio del 
Norte but the soldiers repelled them.?! These probably were 
the same four hundred that Colonel Ugarte fell upon in a dawn 
attack at La Ramada ranch between Santa Rosalia de Ciudad 
Camargo and Jiménez on November 14. They dashed on into 
Durango leaving fifty-two dead on the field and along the 


27 El Registro Oficial, III, nim. 45, noviembre 3, y ntim. 286, noviembre 
7 de 1844; Revista Oficial, ntim. 45, noviembre 5 de 1844. 

28 El Registro Oficial, III, ntim. 286, noviembre 7 de 1844; Revista Oficial, 
II, nim, 46, noviembre 12 de 1844. 

29 Revista Oficial, II, nim. 45, noviembre 5 de 1844. 

30 El Registro Oficial, III, ntim. 284, octubre 31 de 1844. 

31 El Registro Oficial, 1V, nvim. 289, noviembre 17 de 1844. 
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way,®2 if one report is correct. The invaders had good Ameri- 
ean rifles and plenty of lead and powder. On the other hand 
Ugarte listed a shortage of the same items, fatigue of troops, 
and poor condition of artillery and horses, as reasons for not 
following them. 

The people of La Ramada joined in the desecration of 
dead nomads. Since Indian sealps possessed both state and 
open market value on the Mexican frontier, it can hardly be 
supposed that they overlooked the good marketable shocks of 
hair. Ugarte and Governor Monterde identified two of the dead 
“Indians” as ‘‘Anglo-Americans.” They charged Texas au- 
thorities with sending them to lead the invasion. One had 
white complexion, red hair, a Nordic face, and metal rings 
about his ankles. Ugarte believed that most of the Indians 
were ‘‘not Comanches, because of their countenances, dress, 
etc. This affirms more the idea that the Texans foment them 
to make war upon us.’’33 The Comanche had come to Mexico 
for adventure and business. Losing part of their force did not 
deter them in their pursuits. Thirty surprised a pack train 
only eight leagues from Cerro Gordo on November 16. They 
got fifty pack mules and destroyed the cargo. A much larger 
party moved toward the Llanos de la Zarea, where the fabu- 
lous herds of La Zarea ranch roamed. It eluded soldiers, and 
went into the Sierra del Oro on November 17.*4 

On this same day the Comanche nation operated other 
large armies over wide areas of Mexico. Tehuacanas accom- 
panied one party. Soldiers from Camargo and Mier in Tamau- 
lipas attacked it. The Indians killed nine Mexicans, but suf- 
fered major capital losses. They had to give up fifty-five 
Mexican captives, and to leave twenty of their own dead and 
some stolen horses in enemy hands. A few of the dead warriors 
wore medals of silver, tin, and other materials. With the date 
1837, some bore emblems of the bust of President Martin Van 
Buren and of the American Union.*® 


Another great party of Comanche appeared at the water 
holes of Los Mastefias in Chihuahua on the same November 17. 
Having arrived recently below the Rio Grande they took the 
western, or Conchos route*® and entered Durango on the 
twentieth. With other Plains Indians already in this section. 
they presented a formidable threat to the country. An alleged 
number of 500 had camped on the Llano de la Boquilla when 
Armendariz marched upon them with 300 men. They tried 
to break through his line but found that he had dismounted 

32 El Registro Oficial, 1V, nim. 291, noviembre 24 de 1844; Alcance al 
Revista Oficial, 11, niims. 46 y 47, noviembre 19 de 1844. 

33 Alcance al Revista Oficial, ntim. 46, noviembre de 1844; Revista 
Oficial, TI, nim. 46, noviembre 26 de 1844. 

34 El Registro Oficial IV, nim, 291, noviembre 24 de 1844. 

35 Revista Oficial. II, mim. 47, noviembre 19 de 1844. 

36 El Registro Oficial, nim. 292, noviembre 28 de 1844. 
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his cavalrymen and formed it in a square. This formation held 
held them, until they finally fled. The Indians left a captive 
Mexican woman and lost nine dead to the Mexican’s seven. 
The soldiers returned to Cerro Gordo where they received 
news of a rebellion in Jalisco to unseat Dictator Santa Anna.37 

The Comanche probably knew nothing about Mexican 
politicians mixing their name with domestic issues. But on 
November 26, Governor Monterde made a_ special appeal 
to the citizens to repell the invaders. ‘‘ whose movements are di- 
rected by the Texans.’’ He said that the very evil machinations 
of the Texans were aimed at aiding the revolutionary General 
Paredes y Arrillaya by employing the Indians. Only by sup- 
porting the ‘‘unconquerable General Santa Anna’’ could the 
country be saved from Comanche ferocity.*8 

For two weeks after the Comanche defeat at La Ramada, 
raiders rounded up horses in the District of Hidalgo, and on 
November 27, they appeared at the gates of Hidalgo del 
Parral. One report said that they were ‘‘directed by the 
Texans, who came with them.’’ Smirking over the carnage by 
their warriors, they found the people trembling, praying, and 
fearing lest the Indians turned their streets into a ‘‘slaughter 
pen’’ even though Hidalgo was a military post. The raiders 
actually killed only a few, but drove off some animals. They 
massacred and pillaged as they moved on into Durango.*® 


The Assembly of this Department noted that Plains In- 
dians had overrun Durango ‘‘in all of its extremities.’’ They 
had put the country and the people in a ‘‘most grave and 
deplorable’’ condition.*? These nomads prolonged their 1844 
raid through the first quarter of the following year. Gov- 
ernor’s reports during these months bulged with stories of 
people killed‘! and livestock, women, and children taken off, 
while talk of improving the frontier defenses against the 
northern peril went on.** Occasionally luck favored the Mexi- 
cans, and the Comanche paid painfully. At one such time, 
when a band entered Ramos ranch, Colonel don Juan N. Flores 
went after their hair with his peons. They returned with four 
heads, which he remitted to the authorities of his district* 

The raids of the South Plains Indians finally ran out in 
the spring, but the warriors came back in the fall for an even 
more devastating invasion. These annual incursions into Mexi- 
co finally ceased a generation later only when the Army within 
the United States forced the Comanche and Kiowa onto reser- 
vations and compelled them to stay there. 

37 El Registro Oficial, IV. nim. 293, diciembre 1 de 1844. 

38 Found in files of Revista Oficial. 

39 Revista Oficial Il, ntim. 49 diciembre 3 de 1844. 

40 ET Registro Oficial, 1V, ntim. 301, diciembre 29 de 1844, 

41 El Registro Oficial, IV, nim. 311, febrero 2, y nttm. 318, febrero 27 de 


845. 
42 Fl Registro Oficial, 1V nim. 319, marzo 2 de 1845. 
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A REVIEW OF THE DE SOTO EXPEDITION IN 
TERRITORIES OF OUR PRESENT SOUTHERN 
UNITED STATES 


By Leslie McRill 


A subject of lasting interest to all who are wont to follow 
events of the early explorers of our country is that of the ex- 
pedition of Hernando de Soto in the years 1539-1542. So much 
has been written about this expedition that at this late date it 
might seem unnecessary to further pursue the subject, but so 
much also of controversy had arisen among authorities in the 
different states where the trek took place, that it was deemed 
of sufficient importance, in the light of its being the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the event, to make an official survey with 
the use of all authorities, both early and late. Accordingly, the 
United States government appointed a commission, composed 
of outstanding scholars, to make a complete examination of all 
materials at hand, and put them in an official report. This re- 
port is of great value, as it sets forth all possible data available 
for such a study. As the Commission states, it may not be con- 
sidered the last word, since later discoveries in the way of ex- 
cavations of Indian towns, or of other manuscripts, are possible. 
But it is the last word so far as materials, sources, and studies 
up to the date of the report are concerned. The report was made 
and final presentation given in 1939.1 


This Report is of special interest to Oklahoma historians 
because hitherto there has been some discussion about whether 
De Soto came into Oklahoma. Authorities were disagreed. 
Among the writers and cartographers of more than one hun- 
dred years ago whose works show that De Soto did enter Okla- 
homa have been Henry B. Schooleraft (1851-57), Buckingham 
Smith, (1866-Brevoort’s Map) and De l’Isle’s Map (1718).% It 


1 Final Report of the United States De Soto Expedition, 76th Congress, Ist 
Session, House Document No. 71 (United States Government Printing Office: 
Washington, 1939), hereinafter cited as Report. 

The De Soto Expedition Commission consisted of the following scholars 
with Dr. John R. Swanton of the Smithsonian Institution as Chairman: Hon. 
W. G. Brorein, Tampa, Fla.; Miss Caroline Dormon, Chestnut, La.; Col John 
R. Fordyce, Hot Springs (later Little Rock), Ark.; V. Birney Imes, Columbus, 
Miss.; Andrew O. Holmes, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. Walter B. Jones, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

2 The three works given here are: Henry R. Schoolcraft, Historical and 
Statistical Information respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, Parts I-VI (Philadelphia, 1851-57), pp. 
58-68; Buckingham Smith, translator, Narratives of the Career of Hernando de 
Soto (New York, 1866); Guillaume De V’Isle, famous French Cartographer, 
Maps, 1718. 
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may be noted that the writer of Discoverers of the New World 
(1960) apparently based his data on these early sources instead 
of the findings of the De Soto Commission’s Report (1939) 
since a map in the recent 1960 book shows the Expedition tra- 
versing Northeastern Oklahoma.® 


However, we shall see in our digest here that the very 
careful studies presented in the Commission’s Report show that 
De Soto’s march did not include Oklahoma. Some who have 
based their conclusions on the earlier investigators of the sub- 
ject have asserted in their writings that De Soto was in the 
immediate neighborhood of Fort Gibson. It is well to have the 
matter definitely settled by the Report (1939) which presents 
the results of painstaking work done by a scholarly and well 
informed committee. 


Before taking up the story of the route as studied and 
plotted by the Commission, it is well to take a brief look at 
DeSoto’s life and some of the events that made him a great 
explorer. He was a native of the Kingdom of Extremadura in 
Spain, a province which furnished more than one notable name 
in the list of early explorers in America. Among them were 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Cortez, and Pizarro. DeSoto was with 
the last named in Peru. The following remarks about the age 
are of interest: ‘‘ Finally, it must be remembered that De Soto’s 
expedition was launched in the very midst of the golden age 
of Spanish power, in the reign of the Emperor Charles V, the 
most powerful monarch to arise in Europe since Charlemagne, 
one who bade fair to become to Spain in the sixteenth century 
what Louis le Grand was to France in the eighteenth.’”4 


The date of De Soto’s birth is not definitely established, 
authorities insisting upon ranging it between the years 1496 
and 1501. The place of birth is also a matter of dispute, the 
rival claimants of the honor being Badajoz, Villanueva de Bar- 
carrota, and Jerez de los Caballeros. Villanueva de Barcarrota 
is maintained by Garcilaso de la Vega, one of the authoritative 
sources for the route and events of the expedition in America. 
A monument has been erected in the latter place commemorative 
of De Soto. De Soto served with Pizarro in Peru and probably 
it was during this service that he became enamored of the idea 
of having a kingdom of his own in the southern continent over 
which he might have exclusive power. One of his companions in 
Peru, Luis de Moscoso, was destined later to be De Soto’s chief 
aid on the memorable march, and to take charge of the expedi- 
tion upon the death of his chief. 


3 Discoveries of the New World, American Heritage Junior Library (Amer- 
ican Heritage Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1960). AY 
4 All quotations herein are from the Report of the Commission,, given 


from the references in footnote 2, supra. 
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De Soto’s expedition was formed in Spain, but the base of 
his operations in the new world was Havana, Cuba. Cuba had 
been settled by Spaniards in 1519. De Soto went back to Spain 
after his campaigns with Pizarro, and there entreated the mon- 
arch to grant him land in the southern continent. This was 
denied. He was given, instead, the land of Florida. He recruited 
his men, his ships, secured provisions and necessities and made 
complete plans for the new venture. Several of his trustworthy 
men were those who had previously served with him in America, 
some from Seville, and several from Portugal. One of these, the 
Gentleman of Elvas, was a chief chronicler of the trip and its 
events. 


The fleet sailed from San Luecar, Spain, April 6, 1538, 
‘‘aceompanied by the Mexican fleet,’’ according to Garcilaso. 
The fleet consisted of seven large ships and three small ones. 
The company has been variously estimated by the chroniclers 
from 500 to 1000, some counting groups of companeros omitted 
by others. They arrived in June, 1538, at Santiago de Cuba, 
and sailed from Havana on May 18th. On the 25th, they sighted 
the Jand of Florida. 


Before taking up the business of the landing and the route 
followed, it should be pointed out that the sources for this study 
are very definitely fixed. Three or four interested ones give the 
information, and these in varying outlines of facts. Each seems 
to be conscientious and imbued with the idea of giving authentic 
details of the events as they transpired. Our authorities tell us 
that ‘‘three of the four known narratives of the De Soto expedi- 
tion—those of Ranjel, Elvas and Biedma, in approximately 
that order—possess a very high degree of reliability, while the 
fourth, the ‘Florida’ of Garcilaso de la Vega, is of great utility 
but requires constant checking by means of the other narra- 
tives.’’ 


It may be remarked here that Garcilaso de la Vega was fore- 
most as a writer of literature, and as such, saw no harm in 
making his accounts readable and interesting. Hence a little 
exaggeration, here and there, in the way of ‘‘poetic license’’ 
would give his imagination full play, and at the same time do 
no harm to his readers. The other narrators were only interested 
in giving what was actually happening as an official record of 
the trip—this to be preserved for history their task. Thus each 
serves as a buffer to the other. ‘‘These, then, furnish the prin- 
cipal materials contemporary with the expedition. .... To 
them may be added the so-called ‘De Soto Map,’ which, whether 
or not it was based upon direct information, belongs to a time 
nearly contemporaneous.’’ 


Then there are certain archives of later dates that throw 
some light on items and information of a more local color. The 
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greatest determination had to be based by members of the Com- 
mission on topographical features and locations of Indian tribes 
and towns. But in these only can the larger aspects be relied 
upon, such as the Mississippi River, the Appalachians, ete. The 
weather for the years involved becomes an important part of 
the decisions, since whether the year in question was a par- 
ticularly dry one, or on the other hand, a wet one—this in- 
formation enters largely in placing swamps, swollen rivers, ete., 
which are mentioned in the various parts of the narrations. 
Every possible detail has been taken into consideration by the 
Commission up to a point where the reader may even feel that 
he is present and taking each step with the original discoverers. 
So much is this true, that one feels that he may be standing 
with one foot poised for the next step forward through the 
swamps or over the rugged terrain, but must not step to the 
right or to the left, nor even forward until it is determined by 
the investigators where he may next set his foot down! The 
subject is that carefully studied, debated, pro and con, that no 
wrong conclusion may enter into the direction taken. In a few 
instances alternate routes are mapped out between two given 
points with the remark that either could have been the route. 
The Report is exceedingly interesting to those who have precon- 
ceived notions of their own and wish to see them corroborated, 
even in the face of contrary evidences. 


Following the maps showing the routes determined be- 
comes very like a jig-saw puzzle, no rhyme or reason seemingly 
as to the route chosen by the leaders of the march. But this must 
be kept in mind that De Soto was exploring his new realm and 
every hint of a large village or of good food supplies was to be 
taken advantage of. Like Coronado, he could be deceived by the 
natives, or believe exaggerated stories of great wealth. He was 
a ‘‘man of iron’’ and intended that all the natives be subject 
to his decrees, and to this end, nearly always carried with him, 
after visiting a nation, the chief of the tribe in order to insure 
the safety of his men on their line of march. 


So, landing in Florida, De Soto used information gained 
from the previous expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez which was 
taken eleven years before. This was of great value to De Soto 
in making some of his decisions. Tampa Bay had been accepted 
by most writers as the landing place, but it began to be ques- 
tioned, especially by T. H. Lewis in an article in the American 
Antiquarian, 1900. This question having been raised, our Com- 
mission now turns to Ranjel and all other sources available, 
studies them, along with all present indications, and finally 
— comes to the conclusion with the following facts: ‘‘The landing 
place of De Soto was in Tampa Bay as proved by—comparisons 
of descriptions with the geography of the country; three inlets 
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considered—Tampa Bay, Charlotte Harbor, and San Carlos 
Bay. Of the above, Tampa Bay is the one most nearly in a line 
north of Havana in agreement with Ranjel’s statement.’’ 


The route through Florida, from the Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo, or Tampa Bay, took its source from the headquarters of 
the Expedition established on the aboriginal site on Terra Ceia 
Island. ‘‘The site of the Spanish Camp is clearly indicated and 
generally admitted to have been at or close to Tallahassee, where 
they passed the winter of 1539-1540.”’ 


Scouting parties were sent out to the north and to the south. 
While these scouts were making their discoveries, the main army 
was being harassed by the Apalaches, who were constantly sur- 
prising and attacking the Spaniards. In the spring the march 
was again taken up and passed into what is now Georgia. Leav- 
ing the present site of Tallahassee the Spaniards marched north- 
west to the Flint River. Then on to where the towns of Capa- 
chequi were located. They arrived by ferry, or via canoes pro- 
vided by the Lady of Cofitachequi. 


The line of mareh then proceeded through the Eastern 
Highlands, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Northern Alabama. Summarizing this march our source states: 

De Soto would have passed over or near the sites of Edgefield, 
Greenwood, and Anderson, and between Pickens and Walhalla, all in 
South Carolina. In North Carolina he would have passed through 
Highlands, Franklin, and Murphy, and in Tennessee through or near 
Cleveland, and certainly over the site of Chattanooga. Coming te 
Alabama, we find he left the Tennessee at Guntersville, reached the 
Coosa near Attalla and Gadsden, and passed near Talladega on the 
way to Coosa town, north of Childersburg. 

Still in 1540, De Soto entered Southern Alabama and 
Northeastern Mississippi. ‘‘From Coosa town the Spaniards 
went almost straight south and may have kept along Coosa 
River... . there can be little doubt that Ulibahali, the first 
place of importance, was on the north bank of the Tallapoosa, 
approximately where the same town—more correctly known as 
Hothliwahali—was situated before the removal of the Creeks to 
the west of the Mississippi.’’ Then the expedition turned south 
into Alabama. In Mississippi, De Soto came within a few miles 
of Columbus and wintered south of Pontotoe or in the neighbor- 
hood of Tupelo. 


Now we proceed with the expedition from the Chickasaw 
country to Utiangue, or through northern Mississippi and to 
Arkansas. This is the spring of 1541, when the greatest disaster 
befell the Spaniards. It is known as the Battle of Mabila. The 
Indians swooped down upon the Spanish camp, which was not 
wholly unprepared, but where the whole army was taken by 
surprise. Biedma, Ranjel, and Elvas, all agree as to this en- 
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(Reprint from U. 8. DeSoto Expedition Report) 
Map showing Route of the De Soto Expedition, 1541-1542, through 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana into Texas. 
(Perferred Route ----. Possible Alternative .. .) 


counter and the seriousness of it. The Spaniards were so de- 
moralized for a time that every effort had to be made to re- 
cuperate their lost fortunes. “‘In their new camp,’’ says Ranjel, 
‘‘they made haste to set up a forge, and they made bellows of 
bear skins, and they retempered their arms, and made new 
frames for their saddles.’’ Adding to this report, Elvas says: 

If, perchance, any one still had any clothing left from the fire at 
Mavilla, it was now all burned up in that place; and many were naked, 
as they had no time to snatch their jerkins. There they endured great 
suffering from the cold, for which they got relief in large fires, The 
whole night was passed turning from one side to the other without 
sleeping, for if they were warmed on one side they froze on the other. 
They managed to make some mats out of dry grass, woven together, 
and placed one mat below and the other above. Many laughed at this 
contrivance, but afterwards necessity forced them to do likewise, 

Another attack by the Indians was easily repulsed we are 
told by the narrators. 
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The course pursued by De Soto’s army during the season of 1541 
is as follows: Leaving the Chickasaw country in Mississippi, it imme- 
diately entered the territory of the Alabama Indians who seem to have 
lived at that time in the southeastern part of Lafayette Co., the north- 
eastern part of Calhoun, or in the western part of Pontotoc. | After 
capturing a stockade manned by these Indians they marched directly 
west of the neighborhood of the present Sunflower Landing probably 
paralleling the course of Yocona River and then swinging south as 
far as Charleston. After crossing the Mississippi, they came first to 
the towns of the province of Aquixo south of Modoc in the present 
Phillips County, Arkansas, crossed a branch of White River on a 
bridge, waded through the swamps beyond it, entered the province of 
Casqui on Crowley’s Ridge, and found the Casqui towns lying perhaps 
on Big Creek of the L’Anguille. An expedition was sent out from this 
province into northeastern Arkansas, which seems to have pene- 
trated the prairie country about Wheatley, between the St. Francis 
and the White. 


Turning south from Pacaha, the Spaniards re-entered the head 
town of the Casqui and marched southwest to the White probably at 
St. Charles where the Casqui Indians forced them over. From this 
point they traveled south along the west side of White River and 
came to the town of Quiguate in the delta between the White and the 
Arkansas. The most probable site of this town is at the Menard group 
of mounds 7 miles east of Arkansas Post. It is probable that it was 
then on White River and that the Arkansas main channel was farther 
south than it is today. 


On leaving Quiguate, they marched northwest, first through 
swamps and then over hills, crossing the Arkansas above Pine Bluff, 
recrossing it near Woodson and coming upon the Coliqua town on the 
north bank of the Arkansas at the Great Rock. From here they turned 
southwest past Benton, probably followed the Saline a short distance 
toward the south and then turned west to the Ouachita, coming in con- 
tact with it perhaps near Friendship or Donaldson. From that point 
they went up along the Ouachita to Tanico not far from Hot Springs 
and from there up the valley of the Big Mazaran to Caddo Gap, then 
occupied by a powerful Caddo tribe called Tula. On leaving the Tula 
Indians the Spaniards traveled toward the southeast and probably 
followed one of two routes back to the Arkansas. Hither they kept 
near Caddo River until they reached the neighborhood of Arkadelphia 
where they crossed to the east bank of the Ouachita and followed it 
down to the little Missouri and Ouachita rivers. Their winter quarters 
were probably near either Camden or Calion, both of which were 
noted as trail centers. 


Water Valley, Charleston, and Clarksdale, in Mississippi, are 
believed to be near the route followed by De Soto, 


In Arkansas Helena is the first place of any size that may con- 
fidently be cited as having a location near it. Pine Bluff probably 
lay a bit to the south but Little Rock, or more exactly, Great Rock, 
seems to mark the site of Coligua. Benton and Malvern were near if 
not exactly upon the trail, Hot Springs close by, Arkadelphia possibly 
upon it, and Camden certainly so, 


We have spent a little more time with the Arkansas route 
because of its proximity to Oklahoma. Some remarks about the 
winter quarters are interesting. We read: 


From time to time when De Soto and his followers arrived at 
Utiangue [Arkansas] until the end of the expedition we are compelled 
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to rely on the narrative of the Portuguese chronicler with such 
material as may be gleaned from the texts of Biedma and Garcilaso. 
Utiangue is said to have been in a level country abounding in corn 
and other food supplies, and particular mention is made both by Hlvas 
and Garcilaso of the trapping of two kinds of rabbits. .... The town 
was on a fine plain, says Garcilaso, with a stream on either side of 
it, and the inhabitants, although warlike, seemed to be of a finer 
character than those of Tula. 


It might be well to say here that Ranjel’s narrative affords 
an almost exact itinerary from the time the army landed until 
the narrative comes to an end at Utiangue, where the winter of 
1541-42 was passed. Ranjel was De Soto’s private secretary, 
and the Report states: 

It is evident that, in making preparations for the winter, De Soto 
had his bitter experiences of the two winters preceding in mind, for 
he “ordered a wooden stockade to be built about the place where that 
camp was established at some distance from the houses, so that the 
Indians without might not harm it with fire. Having measured off 
the land by paces, he allotted to each one the amount that was proper 
for him to build, in proportion to the number of Indians he had. There- 
upon the wood was brought in by them and within three days the 
stockade was built of very high timbers set close together in the 
ground and with many boards placed crosswise.” 


The army spent a very comfortable winter, we are told, 
since there was plenty of wood and food. Elvas says that ‘‘the 
Christians were there a month amid snow during which they 
never left the town.’’ When they needed wood a trail was made 
by the horsemen through the snow so the footmen could bring in 
the needed supply. Biedma says that De Soto set out at the be- 
ginning of March: ‘‘On Monday, March 6th, of the year 1542, 
the governor set out from Autianque to go in search of Nilco, 
which the Indians said was near the great river, with the in- 
tention of reaching the sea.’’ Again, it is stated in the Report: 

De Soto’s route in the spring of 1542 lay down the Ouachita River 
to the site of the present Jonesville. He is believed to have crossed 
the Ouachita from west to east near Columbia, and to have recrossed 
it near Pippin Landing though the wording of our texts would imply 
a continuous movement east. Guachoya, the town on the Mississippi 
where he established himself at leaving Anilco and where he died, is 
believed to have been near Ferriday though it was possibly higher up. 


The route pursued by Moscoso after De Soto’s death is thought 
to have been northwest by way of Sicily Island to Columbia where he 
crossed the Ouachita and then went to Drake’s (Chaguate), northwest 
to Bistineau Lake (Aguacay) and west to a place on the Red River 
above Shreveport. 

After wandering in what is now Texas, and finding nothing 
of importance, Moscoso’s men retraced their route and finally 
came to Aminoya where they intrenched for the winter, built 
their boats, and from which they set out, in the spring, for 
Mexico. Little may be guessed about their travel along the 
Louisiana and Texas coasts, but it is believed that they reached 
and entered the mouth of Matagorda Bay. 
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It is of interest and very helpful to quote from the con- 
clusions of the Commission as to purposes, bravery and skill, 
both of the invading Spaniards and the native Indian tribes. 
We read: 


If with all their failings, we may not withhold our respect for the 
rough-diamonds of De Soto’s army on account of their hardiness and 
their hardihood, we must extend the same to their native opponents 
who matched their naked bodies and primitive instruments of war- 
fare again and again in reckless daring with a force equipped with the 
best weapons that the most warlike European nation of its time had 
to offer, in the hands of a picked force of experienced veterans and 
led by a commander inferior to none of the other conquistadores in 
native ability and in familiarity with Indian methods of fighting. Our 
estimate of the Indians comes, of course, entirely through the pens 
of their enemies but these testify to a profound admiration for their 
red antagonists. The devotion to their captured chief exhibited by 
the Indians of Aguacaleyquen, the proud and unflinching valor of the 
Apalachee, the hopeless but bitter-end fight of the Mabila Indians, 
the skill displayed by that unknown Chickasaw chief who nearly 
destroyed the entire invading army and put an end to the whole 
expedition, and the impression created by those Caddo spearmen of 
Tula, who are called “the best fighters they encountered in all Flori- 
da” are so many witnesses to the presence of the sterner virtues which 
the Spaniards themselves so much esteemed, 


And continuing, we read: 


Many of those Indians were of the same stock as those to whom 
the magnificent mound groups of the lower Mississippi valley owed 
their origin and mounds were still in use among them though the 
great mound-building period was somewhat passed its prime. They 
were also the ancestors of the Indians of the Creek, Cherokee, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaw and Seminole confederations which played such an 
important part to the later history of our southern states, and showed 
themselves to be as faithful in their friendship and as determined 
and resourceful in their enmity as their ancestors had been in the 
time of De Soto. 


We have merely sketched in this article the findings of the 
Commisson, whose fine report and arduous work celebrated the 
four hundredth anniversary of the expedition. It may well be 
that this short expose of their findings will lead those interested 
to get the full and complete Report which contains many very 
interesting happenings encountered all along the routes made 
by the De Soto army. The Commission was composed of many 
well known authorities on early American events and_ their 
importance and significance to our American heritage. 


Some of the most interesting features of the Commission’s 
Report are a very good biographical sketch of De Soto; a 
splendid presentation of the four authorities on the expedition; 
previous attempts to locate the routes of De Soto and Moscoso ; 
the Indians encountered by De Soto and Moscoso; background 
of the Expedition; the beginnings of the expedition and its per- 
sonnel; domestic animals brought to North America by De Soto; 
the weather during the expedition; the vessels for the ocean 
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voyage ; many maps showing the route in sections of the march, 
as well as overall maps of the complete route; appended ma- 
terials giving distances, and a very well worked-out ‘‘ Parallel 
Itinerary of the Expedition.’’ In this latter we have the years 
and what each source had to say as to dates, places, occurences ; 
bibliography; participants in the expedition arranged alpha- 
betically, and a general index. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ANNUAL INDEX TO THE CHRONIC_ES, 1960 


The Index to Zhe Chronicles of Oklahoma, Volume 
XXXVIII, 1960, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, is 
now ready for free distribution to those who receive the maga- 
zine. Orders for the Index should be sent to Administrative Sec- 
retary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building, Okla- 
homa City 5, Oklahoma. 


AcEE BuurE HAGLE’s BIRTHPLACE 


The summer number (1960) of The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2) made special mention (page 206) of 
the Museum exhibit of original paintings and other items of art 
by the late Acee Blue Eagle, noted American Indian Artist, on 
display during the summer months in the Historical Building. 
The exhibit was in the nature of a memorial to Blue Eagle, one 
item of which was a handsome, pen-text scroll giving a brief 
review of the life of the artist, the first sentence of which states 
that he was ‘‘born near Anadarko of Creek-Pawnee ancestry, 
a descendant of that noted Creek Chief, William MeIntosh.’’ 


Soon after the publication of the text of the memorial scroll 
in The Chronicles last summer, word began coming in to the Edi- 
torial Office that several who had known Acee Blue Eagle were 
disturbed over the statement that he was born at Anadarko, the 
truth of the matter being that his birthplace was Hitchita, an 
old village in the northwestern part of McIntosh County, Okla- 
homa, this county bearing the name of the noted MeIntosh 
family, of which the artist was a member. In passing, it should 
be said here that the statement in the memorial scroll giving 
Anadarko as the artist’s birthplace was based upon records on 
his life, a tape recording made by him one time and his own 
statement to any number of persons sometime before his death 
on June 18, 1959. He died in the Veterans’ Hospital at Musko- 
gee, and is buried on the estate grounds of Thomas Gilcrease 
adjacent to the Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art 
at Tulsa where much of his work is on exhibit. A biography 
from an interview with Blue Eagle in 1955, written by Orpha 
Russell, on file in the Gilerease Institute states in part: 


Acee Blue Hagle....was born in the old Oklahoma Territory, 
north of Anadarko, August 17, 1907. 
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Blue Hagle lacks only 1/16 (Scotch) being a full blood Indian, 
He is 5/8 Creek, 1/8 Pawnee, 1/8 Choctaw, and 1/16 Cherokee. 


Tracing Indian symbols in the sandy hills near Anadarko marked 
the first steps of Blue Eagle in his fantastic climb from the obscure 
role of an Indian youngster to international fame as an Indian artist. 


His phenominal rise to fame, however is far from accidental.... 


The last statement above sheds light on why Acee chose 
Anadarko, widely known for its colorful American Indian hist- 
ory and entertainment, for his birthplace rather than the obscure 
village of Hitchita over in the old Creek Nation. In his build-up 
before the public, it seems that he avoided the drab and took on 
the colorful. Also, while he was Creek Indian and part Seot 
with some Irish, he became ‘‘a blood brother’’ and descendant 
of the other tribes mentioned above as well as part Wichita 
who live near Anardarko! 


The first written communication on the matter of Acee Blue 
Hagle’s birthplace was a letter handed the Editor, addressed 
to Mr. Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma 
Historical Society, from Mr. Marcel Lefebvre of Okmulgee, 
dated September 20, 1960, in which Mr. Lefebvre says: 

Dear Mr. Fraker: 

This is in compliance with your request when I phoned you 
Sunday from my son’s home in Oklahoma City, and not intended as 
any reflection on the integrity of any member of The Chronicles 
staff. However, as student of Creek Indian history, and my devout 
faith in the OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S archives for re- 
search I feel compelled to call your attention to an error in the beau- 
tifully executed Memorial Scroll honoring the late Acee Blue Hagle. 

We who were close to Acee know only too well that he adopted 
Anadarko as his birthplace for obvious reasons. And it is not my 
intention to destroy the colorful legend he so successfully built 
around himself. He did a wonderful job and he deserves the recog- 
nition given him. 

However, history is supposed to be founded on facts, not legends. 
Acee Blue Eagle is going down in history as one of America’s most 
beloved Indians. Why, then, should not his true birthplace, his parent- 
age, and his school beginning be recorded properly for posterity? 


The Editor of The Chronicles deeply appreciates Mr. 
Lefebvre’s kindness in contributing his manuscript and other 
materials about Acee Blue Eagle that reveal much on the life 
of this noted American Indian who won recognition for his tal- 
ents in today’s world:! 


ACEE BLUE EAGLE 
By Marcel Lefebvre 


When Acee Blue Eagle died last summer (1959), he had reached 
the pinnacle of fame in his world of art and entertainment. To the 
world at large, he ranked among the top Indian artists of America. 


“1This manuscript by Mr. Marcel Lefebvre was editorially adapted and 
published in Indian Life, the magazine of the Inter-tribal Indian Ceremonial, 
Gallup, New Mexico, Edward S. Merry, Editor, August, 1960 (Vol. 39 No. 1). 
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To those who knew him intimately from childhood, Acee remained an 
enigmatic individual constantly searching for new horizons. 

Like so many American teenagers, Acee Blue Eagle was unable 
to settle down any one subject. His boyhood friends remember him 
as a quite boy who had little to say to anyone, and shunned sports 
activities like a cat sidesteps water. 

To his relatives he appeared to be wasting most of his time sketch- 
ing animals in sand with a sharp stick—The boy was mixed up, 
they thought, and unsure of himself. But one thing became quite 
obvious to everybody around him; he was strictly an individualist. 
And as his uncle Newman McIntosh said,“Acee always appeared to 
be drifting, never able to settle down and we thought he was wasting 
his time.---But I guess he knew what he wanted all the time. He 
could have done much worse with his life’’. 

That Acee achieved fame is a matter of record. What is not 
generally known, is that internal revolutionary turmoils constantly 
tormented the young Indian while he was seaching for some degree 
of success and recognition. ‘ 

That fabulous career began the moment twin baby boys were born 
to Solomon McIntosh and his wife Mattie Odom MelIntosh in the vil- 
lage of Hitchita, Okmulgee County, Oklahoma in 1909. 

One of the twins died four days after birth. The other one, a 
bouncing boy of sound body and lung, was named after his grand- 
father Alex C. McIntosh, of the distinguished Scot-Creek family. 


Depending on which side of the divided Creek tribe one might be, 
the name McIntosh either meant HERO or TRAITOR. 

Chief Wm. McIntosh was executed by members of his tribe in 
Alabama because they believed he had sold them out to the white 
man’s goverment. 


On the otherhand, his half brother Rolly was acclaimed a hero 
and elected chief by his people for having delivered them safely over 
the trail of tears to Indian Territory, far--far away beyond the reach 
of President Andrew Jackson’s murderous guns and tyranny. 


Rolly McIntosh was Acee’s great great-grandfather, And higher 
up on the paternal family tree we find the first Scotchman who gave 
his name to members of the Creeks tribe. He was a Tory, Capt. Wm. 
McIntosh of the Revolutionary war era who drifted down south in 
Georgia and Alabama to settle down. He met and married a beauti- 
ful Creek Indian girl and raised a family. The William branded 
as a traitor , and Rolly acclaimed as a hero were sons of this union. 
Thus begins the mixed Scot-Creek blood that flowed in Acee’s veins. 


Farther up the McIntosh family tree we find that Tory Capt. 
William’s father was Lt. Benjamin, and his father was none other 
than Brigadier Wm, McIntosh of the British Army, who became fam- 
ous in the Jacobite Uprising in Scotland, 1715. 


With such an array of Scotch military blood blending with that 
of close-to-nature and freedom-loving Indian blood, <Acee just 
couldn’t help being the dreamer of fine things, and command attention 
whereever he went. To these inherent qualities George Eliot had 
this to say,“Breed is stronger than pasture.” 


The characteristics of both races clashed more and more as young 
A. C. McIntosh grew from boyhood to manhood. 


When he entered Chilocco Indian School in 1925, young Alex was 
seeking desperately to find himself. His classmates recall that he 
tried everything in the book: power-house, shoe-shop, poultry, bakery, 
carpentry, and many others until he landed in the paint shop. 
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Here he discovered a natural talent for blending colors, and just 
as suddenly remembered the birds and animals he used to sketch in 
the sand as a little boy. And like a lilly bursting into full bloom, 
the artist in him came out in flashing colors. 


He soon became very proficient in his new-found interest, and 
loved ite Chilocco’s official seal was designed by Acee during this 
os and is affixed to all the school’s documents and letters to 
his day. 


Art alone, however, was not enough to entirely satisfy this in- 
satiable youth. He wanted to be out in the open where people could 
see him perform, so he decided to join the band as a trombonist. But 
he soon gave that up, too. But the music master saw where the tall 
handsome young man would shine, and like it. He gave A. GC. a baton 
and was rewarded by having produced the school’s most colorful drum 
major leading the band on parade. 


During this period of serious endeavor, Alex must have admired 
Spanish paintings somewhere. Or perhaps, a dark-eyed Senorita 
caught his fancy, nobody knows. Anyhow, the young Creek Indian 
decided to become a Spaniard. And the signature Alex C. McIntosh 
suddenly vanished from his work. 

The ghosts of his adventurous Scottish ancestors must have 
yelled in agony when they read the new signature: ANTONIO CORTEZ 
McIntosh, of Spanish blood. 

Antonio Cortez was short lived, too. The centuries-old Indian 
tradition of soft deerskin moccasins and bright colored feathers re- 
turned in full force to push the Scot and Spaniard out of the picture 
forever. They were replaced by a befeathered Indian chief who sud- 
denly appeared on the scene bearing a real Indian name: ACHE 
BLUE EAGLE. 


A colorful name that fitted the individual like a kid-glove. And 
by this’ time (in the early 1930’s) the youthful twentieth century 
McIntosh had discovered a second talent, the ability to entertain by 
telling stories. This new discovery was destined to carry him to 
the height of fame. 


Acee’s soft and easy manner in a mixed crowd made his presence 
desired in all circles of society. Even among Huropean Royalty, 
Acee was at ease and made many friends. Wherever he went he 
left impressive memories. Especially among children. 


He once appeared in full feather costume before a vast audience 
in Macon, Georgia, where few Indians had set foot since the trail of 
tears. 


He held the hundreds of boys and girls of that audience enchanted 
with his animated Indian tales and graphic anecdotes. He was de- 
lighted with the reception and said so, in English and Creek. He 
told the vast crowd that everything was fine, “In Creek,” he said, 
“we say HITHLI-MAH-HEY!” He asked the children to say this 
with him and the auditorium exploded with loud HITHLI-MAH-HEYS, 
one after the other. Weeks following that performance, shrill voices 
could still be heard all over Macon yelling “HITHLI-MAH-HEY!”’ 


That’s how contagious Acee’s personality became once he found 
solid ground to work on. The ground he had so desperately sought 
through the years. 


American Naturalist Henry Thoreau would have admired Acee, 
for he must have had such a character in mind when he wrote “If 
you have built castles in the air, your work need not be lost; there 
is where they should be. Now put foundations under them.” 
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Acee found the footing, then built the foundations upon which his 
dreams materialized. 


For one who had such a slow and indecisive beginning in life, 
Acee Blue Eagle (nee Alex C. McIntosh) achieved a measure of success 
enjoyed by few men, 


Once he discovered that he could talk as well as paint, he became 
an invaluable asset to his race. One that will be cherished by Amer- 
ican Indians for all time. 


Through him the Indian became better known throughout the 
world. As an emissary of understanding between the red and white 
races, Acee Blue Eagle had no peer. 


It is altogether fitting that this study on the subject of Acee 
Blue Eagle’s birthplace close with Mr. Lefebvre’s interesting 
letter to The Chronicles : 


February 3, 1961 
Muriel H. Wright, Editor, 
The CHRONICLES OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Dear Miss Wright: 


My trip to Hitchita yesterday was even more fruitful than previous 
visits. The fictionized publicity given Acee Blue Eagle has left the 
townspeople exasperated and wondering why such distortion of the 
truth is accepted for the record. 


One need but enter Cook’s general store and ask. “Does anybody here 
remember Acee Blue Eagle, when and where he was born?’ Ready 
information comes from all directions. And, especially from the old 
timers. They remember when twin boys were born in the McIntosh 
household. How midwife Gertie Minick attended Mattie Odom McIn- 
tosh pending the arrival of a medical doctor from a distant town. And 
that one of the twins died a few days after birth. 


No less than Mr. O. L. Lackey, member of the State Board of Regents, 
remembers the incident vividly. He was a young boy at the time, 
perhaps 9 to 10 years of age, and a wonderful source of information. 
He volunteered to accompany me to the old McIntosh 3 room for 
pictures. The house is now occupied by a Mrs. Lippert, and is in 
fairly good repair. 


Mr. Lackey mentioned the old spring and swimming hole Acee used 
to tell me about, and had frequently expressed his desire to take me 
over there to show me where he grew up. (Sorry I didn’t go). 


Mattie’s nephew, Martin Odom, is State Representative from McIntosh 
County. 


I hope this will give you the added information you need for the forth- 
coming summer issue. I will have the pictures in the mail for you 
just as soon as the negatives are processed. 
With my kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 

Marcel Lefebvre 
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QUARTERLY Starr Report 
OKLAHOMA HIsTorICcAL SOCIETY 


January 18, 1961 


Administration: The Administrative Secretary’s activities 
during the past quarter have been largely confined to the usual 
duties of administration and supervision. We had the pleasure 
of again attending the annual meeting of the Southern Histori- 
cal Association. This was made convenient this year because the 
sessions were held in Tulsa November 10 through 12th. Our at- 
tendance was cut short, however, due tc the fact we had been 
scheduled to appear on educational TV Channel 13 in Okla- 
homa City on the 11th. 


Talks have been made to the Norman Lions Club and the 
Robert E. Lee Chapter of the Oklahoma Division, United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy. The Administrative Secretary, repre- 
sented the Oklahoma Historical Society at the inaugural of 
Dr. Garland Godfrey as President of Central State College 
on October 23. We took part in the ground breaking cere- 
monies, on December 12, of the two new office buildings 
for the State of Oklahoma. We attended a meeting of the 
Executive Committee and one of the Legislative Con.mittee. As 
seeretary of the Oklahoma Civil War Centennial Commission, 
we have attended the monthly meetings of that group. 


The annual staff Christmas party was held on the after- 
noon of December 22. Colonel George Shirk, President of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, was a guest at the occasion. The 
highlight of the party was when President Shirk presented a 
Certificate of Commendation to Mrs. Edith Mitchell, who had 
recently retired from the staff after thirty vears of service in 
the Society’s library. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma: Following report is_ set 
forth as an example of the detailed work required in editing 
articles for The Chronicles. Not only must the editor use a great 
deal of persistence and tact in order to get worthwhile contribu- 
tions to The Chronicles, but must also give careful editing to 
most articles so as to fit them into the standards of publication. 


Here is the example: An article recently contributed on 
‘‘Charles Radziminski’’ was written by a member of this 
family, who is a Lieutenant Colonel in the Medical Corps and 
Chief of the Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital in Marion, Indiana. The article 
in final manuscript for publication covered two years in its pro- 
duction. To begin with, the author, Colonel Stephen F. Radzy- 
minski wrote a letter to the Editor asking if there were any his- 
torical notes on a Lieutenant Charles Radziminski who served 
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in the United States Army in Oklahoma before the Civil War. 
The Editor replied in a letter telling of the naming of Camp 
Radziminski in Kiowa County, Oklahoma. In this letter the Edi- 
tor asked if the Doctor could supply any information on the 
life of the Lieutenant, or better still would he contribute a 
biography for possible publication in The Chronicles. 


At first the Doctor demurred at writing an article, but did 
become so interested in the life of Lieutenant Radziminski that 
he made a special visit to the camp site named after the Lieu- 
tenant and read histories and original records concerning 
his distant kinsman. After having done this much study and 
research, the Doctor decided to comply with the Editor’s re- 
quest and prepare an article along lines and style suggested by 
the Editor. This is only one example of work in editing The 
Chronicles that oceurs in various forms and details. 


The Editor, Miss Muriel H. Wright, has made field trips 
in the Poteau vicinity, on research on Civil War battle sites. 
She also spent eight days in December at the National Archives 
in Washington, D.C. Here she made special studies in the 
building program under the treaty of 1830 with the Choctaws, 
examined many records concerning the Civil War in Oklahoma 
and innumerable other records bearing on Oklahoma history. 


Miss Wright took her annual vacation on a tour to south- 
west Texas and the Gulf Coast. While on this vacation she 
visited many historical places and monuments in the Texas 
coast region. 


Programs on which Miss Wright has appeared during the 
quarter include talks to Payne County Historical Society and 
the Oklahoma history class of Dr. Chapman at Oklahoma State. 
She also spoke to the United Daughters of the Confederacy in 
Stillwater. While there she was on a radio program sponsored 
by the University. Using the topic ‘‘These One Hundred Years”’ 
she appeared before the Hypatia Club at Cushing. She also 
was a participant in the Southern Plains Archaeological Con- 
ference held at the University of Oklahoma in Norman, and was 
present at the Southern Historical Association meeting at Tulsa, 
in November. 


Miss Wright reports that the winter issue of The Chronicles 
has fewer pages than recent issues, due to the necessity of keep- 
ing the publication within budgetary limitations. This redue- 
tion in size will in no way detract from the high standards of 
content and appearance that have come to mark The Chronicles. 


Library: The bulk of work done in the library during the 
past quarter, says Mrs. Dorothy Williams, has been in catalogu- 
ing, filing, indexing and eross-indexing material in the vertical 
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files. The Library staff has catalogued 75 books, added 549 
cards to the card catalogue, and placed 441 cards in the Okla- 
homa biographical file. In addition to this, hundreds of un- 
classified clippings in the Fred Barde collection have been 
mended and filed and 105 additional folders of material have 
been added to this collection. 


There have been 306 researchers and genealogists working 
in the library during the past three months and materials have 
been furnished for all these patrons. The Library staff has 
answered a steady stream of requests for books on the Civil 
War—hardly a day goes by without having at least one re- 
searcher working on this subject. 


Several requests for back issues of The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa have been made which the Library has been unable to fill. 
The Library is now completely out of even the bound volumes 
of Volume J, IV, V, VI, and VIII. 


On November 10th and 11th the Librarian attended the 
Southern Historical Association meeting held in Tulsa. 


The main efforts of the Library staff during the next 
three months will be directed toward cataloguing, indexing, and 
filing the manuscript collections in the Library. There is a tre- 
mendous reserve of excellent material here but it is impossible 
to use it unless it is correctly classified and cross-indexed. Sev- 
eral boxes of maps, pamphlets, and miscellaneous documents 
have been brought up from the ‘‘canyon’’ and these will also 
have to be catalogued. 


Newspaper Inbrary: Work in the newspaper department 
has been highly systematized. Each morning Mrs. Louise Cook 
assorts, checks, and stacks numerically the daily and weekly 
newspapers. Mr. Nealy Tilly assists her in this work. There 
are fifty-four daily papers and over two hundred weeklies. 
Cards and letters are sent to publishers when missing issues 
occur. Mrs. Cook sends three request cards to the weeklies and 
three request letters to the dailies, before marking the perma- 
nent file with a missing paper. 


Dailies are scheduled to be microfilmed every two months, 
three months, four months, and six months. This makes a micro- 
film schedule wherein six dailies are microfilmed every two 
months, five dailies every three months, seven dailies every four 
months, and sixteen dailies every six months. The weekly sched- 
ule is set on a yearly basis. The large weeklies, which include 
four papers, are microfilmed each year. There are twelve week- 
lies that are microfilmed on a schedule of one and one-half 
years, fourteen weeklies microfilmed on a schedule of two years, 
forty-six for three years, and approximately sixteen weeklies 
on a four year schedule. 
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This schedule means that due to the various sizes of the 
papers, weeklies and dailies, it takes between 1,000 and 1,200 
single pages to fill one microfilm roll. All abandoned papers, 
that is, those that have ceased publication, are also microfilmed. 
Current papers in a county are microfilmed through 1917 or 
1918. This requires a typed list of all papers listed by towns of 
publication in each county. Name of papers, dates of publication, 
title changes and merging of all papers are recorded by Mrs. 
Cook. When this work is finished a complete chronology of 
every paper in the county, which includes ghost towns as well as 
established cities and smaller towns which printed a newspaper, 
is furnished. When this information on the county newspapers 
has been typed, microfilming is ready to begin for a particular 
county. With the help of the janitors all books in the county 
are arranged alphabetically for the processor. 


Accurate records of microfilming are kept by master roll 
numbers and county numbers. The microfilming work started 
with master roll No. 1 and at this time is master roll No. 2,063. 
After the microfilm roll has been processed, Mrs. Cook pastes 
the correct label on each box which is then filed in the perma- 
nent microfilm file case. Prior to receiving the finished micro- 
film roll she has copied, from the microfilm operator’s work 
sheet, each completed roll of microfilm. This is placed in the 
record book, giving name of paper, date of beginning, and end- 
ing of roll, missing, and available papers and name of county. 
The labels are then typed for the microfilm boxes and index 
cards are prepared and filed. 


No researchers or readers are permitted to take microfilm 
boxes out of the file. Mrs. Cook supervises the threading of 
microfilm into the readers and filing the microfilm boxes. Mr. 
Tilly, who helps with filing of papers each morning, stays in 
ue newspaper department such times as Mrs. Cook may be off 
duty. 


The registration book in the newspaper department shows 
one hundred researchers used the facilities during the past three 
months. Researchers came from Arkansas, California, Washing- 
ton, D.C., as well as from Oklahoma. Students from the School 
of Journalism at the University of Oklahoma come to the news- 
paper department for much of the information they use in writ- 
ing papers for their class work. 


Archives: Mrs. Rella Looney, who has been giving almost 
one hundred per cent of her time to preparing the Cumulative 
Index for The Chronicles, for volumes I-XXXV_ (1921-1957), 
reports that she has completed 1,600. pages of typed index. She 
is at present reading copy and should be finished with this 
work within the next two weeks. After the copy reading has 
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been done, the material will be ready for the printers. By late 
spring, the long awaited Cumulative Index for The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma should be published. 


Mrs. Looney says that she has been fortunate in that re- 
searchers in the Archives have been few during the past quar- 
ter. Otherwise, she says she would not be so nearly through with 
her work on compiling this Index. 


Field Service and Museums: During the past quarter, the 
reorganization program in the museum was carried forward 
with the installation of one new exhibit. This exhibit is the first 
in the early historic period and deals with the visit of the 
Coronado expedition to Oklahoma. While this display is not 
complete in its present form, it will remain as is until the mu- 
seum is able to acquire such items that will give it a more gatis- 
factory balance and interpretation. 


A temporary exhibit of current interest dealing with the 
Oklahoma Legislature was installed in the large south case on 
the third floor. This exhibit supplants the temporary exhibit of 
Acee Blue Eagle paintings, which was dismantled and returned 
to storage. 


While on annual leave, the chief curator, Mr. Bill Dale, 
attended the three-day meeting of the Oklahoma-Kansas Numis- 
matic convention and placed five exhibits of Oklahoma ‘‘num- 
ismata’’ on display. These exhibits dealt with serip and eur- 
rency of the Five Civilized Tribes, Indian trading post and 
early day merchants tokens, Oklahoma bank scrip and clearing 
house certificates circulated during the panie of 1907, State 
semi-centennial medals, and the Tulsa centennial of the petro- 
leum industry medals. This exhibit won first prize in the his- 
torical classification and the sweepstakes award for the best 
exhibit in the show. 


Repair work on the Society’s properties at Fort Gibson was 
begun and to date all properties have been surveyed as to boun- 
daries, and, on each corner, boundary indicators have been in- 
stalled. Preliminary estimates and bids have been received on 
the cost of a fence to enclose the lot on which the old bake oven 
and powder magazine are situated. It is expected that comple- 
tion of all work will be carried out in the early spring as 
weather permits. Mr. Dale points out that it should be noted 
that the grave stone of Chief Justice Martin is in need of repair 
which should be undertaken when work is resumed on the 
other sites. 


Contracted work on the old Chief’s house near Swink has 
been completed and is apparently satisfactory. The cost of 
this work came to one hundred and forty some dollars less than 
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the contracted price. This was due to the generosity of Dierks 
Lumber Company, who donated more of the material than had 
been anticipated. 


The granite monolith marker to be placed at Fort Cobb has 
been completed and the necessary easement for a permanent 
site has been acquired and duly recorded. Final installation of 
this marker is expected within a short while. 


The location for an on-site marker relative to Old Keokuk 
Falls has been selected and the manufacture of the marker 
completed. Installation will be carried out in the immediate 
future. 


In company with other staff members of the Historical 
Society, the chief curator was privileged to attend one day 
of the sessions of the Southern Historical Association held this 
year at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Museum: Now that the Civil War Centennial Com- 
memoration is in progress, many writers and researchers are 
involved in work relative to that period of United States history. 
Josephine Cobb, a specialist in Civil War iconography, recently 
contacted Mrs. Jeanne Cook regarding pictures of the Civil 
War period. In her letter she said she did not expect to 
receive many tin types and daguerreotypes from Oklahoma. 
Much to her surprise, Mrs. Cook was able to send her a two 
page list of materials of that type on file in the photograph 
section of the Oklahoma Historical Society museums. 


Mrs. Cook reports that Dr. William Sturtevant of the 
Smithsonian Institute spent two days of research in the museum, 
making a study of the Creek Nation material in the Alice 
Robertson collection. He took several pictures of this collee- 
tion. 


Along with several other staff members Mrs. Cook attended 
the Southern Historical Association meeting in Tulsa. 


During the last week of her vacation she went to the 
seneral convention of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
which was held in Richmond, Virginia. She was present at the 
dedication of the Jefferson Davis Prayer Chapel. It was built 
at a cost of $40,000.00 by the UDC. Mrs. Cook was honored to 
be one of the three UDC members seated in the Chapel during 
the dedication. 


While in attendance at the convention Mrs. Cook met 
General U. S. Grant, HI, who was guest speaker at the 
opening program. He is Chairman of the National Civil War 
Centennial Commission. Mrs. Cook spent a day in Washington 
and visited the Smithsonian Institution. There she examined 
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a buffalo hide tepee that had been put on display. She says 
it does not compare in quality with the Cheyenne tepee in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society museum. While visiting the Wax 
Museum she was informed that it is planned to place a figure 
of General Stand Watie, noted Cherokee in the Civil War, in 
one of the displays. 


Confederate Room: Mrs. Helen Gorman of the Confederate 
museum reports that she has received a booklet, ‘‘The Last 
Battle in the War Between the States,’’ that was fought near 


Brownsville, Texas, on May 13, 1865. This addition to the 


collection of books in the Confederate Room was given by Miss 
Muriel Wright. Another pamphlet, ‘‘National Battlefield 
Park,’’ published in Richmond, Virginia, which is a Confeder- 
ate calendar that was in current copies of Life and Saturday 
Evening Post, has been placed on display by Mrs. Gorman. 


In addition to visitors from throughout the United States 
several have come from foreign countries. These were from 
Tran, Australia, India, Pakistan, and Turkey. 


Mrs. Gorman attended the eighteeenth General Conven- 
tion of the UDC which was recently held in Richmond. She 
visited the Jefferson Davis Prayer Chapel and was on a tour 
of battlefields in that region. She was elected secretary of 
the Past General Officers Club, an organization from oldest 
members who have served the organization as general officers. 


At present the Confederate Museum in the Historical 
Society is featuring current issues of Life, Saturday Evening 
Post, Civil War Times, Atlanta Century, and Look which are 
publishing articles of the Civil War Centennial period. Mrs. 
Gorman was recently appointed as chairman of a committee of 
eeneral organization of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
which gives her a personal vote and a place on the general 
program. When the religious service of the Oklahoma Civil 
War Centennial Commission was held in the auditorium of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society on Sunday, January 8, Mrs. 
Gorman was on hand to conduct visitors through the Confederate 
Room. She had several special displays on exhibit. 


Union Room: It is reported by Miss Katherine Ringland 
that a song book compiled under the direction of Dr. B. B. 
Chapman of Oklahoma State University, and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, has 
been added to publications being distributed from the Union 
Room. The song book was sponsored by the Oklahoma, Division 


Daughters of Confederacy and Department of Oklahoma 


Women’s Relief Corps Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The objective of the song book is to ‘‘promote a 
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true understanding of American history 1861-65.’’ The title of 
this book is ‘‘Chosen Songs of the Civil War.”’ 


Accessions to the Union Room have been a rare photograph 
of the casket of President Lincoln when he lay in state in the 
state capitol in Springfield, Illinois, May 2-4, 1865. There have 
also been given to the Union Room a number of beautiful badges 
that were made for national GAR conventions. These were done 
in bronze and are from a collection by Captain R. H. McWhorter, 
Department Commander of the Kansas GAR, 1927-28. These 
were given by the daughter of Captain MeWhorter, Mrs. 
Nellie Stump, State President of the Women’s Relief Corps, 
Oklahoma City. There is at present on display an interesting 
letter written by G. B. Morris to his family October 9, 1861, 
in Macon City, Missouri, telling of a battle in Lexington Missouri. 

Miss Ringland was present in the Union Room on Sunday, 
January 8, to assist visitors who had been participating in 
the religious service that was conducted in the Oklahoma 
Hfistorical Society auditorium on that date by the Oklahoma 
Civil War Centennial Commission. 


Elmer L. Fraker 
Administrative Secretary 
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Pioneer’s Progress. An autobiography by Alvin Johnson. (Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1960. Pp. xviii, 413. 
Index. $1.85.) 


This is a Bison Book, one of a series of paperbacks inaugu- 
rated by the University of Nebraska Press in 1960. Some 
titles of the series are originals, but Pioneer’s Progress is a re- 
print of a volume first issued by the Viking Press in 1952. In- 
cidentally, reprints planned for the spring of 1961 include such 
classies as Populist Revolt by Hicks, Crazy Horse by Sandoz, 
and Voice of the Coyote by Dobie. 


Perhaps a confession is in order at this point. It was 
the original intention to give this book a lick and a promise, 
not a thorough reading, and then to attempt a perfunctory 
statement larded with a quote or two. But Alvin Johnson 
writes with an insidious style, ‘‘Middlewestern crossed with 
the classies’’ as he himself described it, which will not brook 
such cavalier treatment from the reader. So Pioneer’s Progress 
was read completely and with gusto and some passages were 
read several times and will be read again. 


Pioneer’s Progress is the Odyssey of a native American 
scholar born in eastern Nebraska of an immigrant Danish 
father. It is the authentic autobiography of an American 
egghead, a ‘‘liberal’’ in the finest sense of that much abused 
word. Johnson always considered himself a Democrat. The 
influence of his early Populist environment was an important, 
factor in attaching him to the liberal wing of the Democratic 
party during most of his adult life, except for his support of 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 and Herbert Hoover in 1928. 


A leisurely account of an active life, Pioneer’s Progress has 
manifold digressions from the main chronological path to 
lure the reader into inviting byways of informative fact and 
conjecture, as Johnson figuratively climbs convenient hills 
and trees along the way to take a look forward, or back, or 
around generally. These digressions furnish illuminating side 
lights, touched with gentle humor, and give the reader a 
better understanding of the problems of our time as distilled 
in the mind of Alvin Johnson. 


Johnson found his place in life after several changes of 
direction. He loved the land and early dreamed of becoming 
a farmer; other influences, that of his mother very strongly, 
turned him toward a life of scholarship. He entered the Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska with the intention of studying medicine, 
but soon changed to a major in the classics. His experience 
with epidemic disease in a camp of volunteers at Chickamauga 
during the Spanish-American War led him to enrol at Colum- 
bia, determined to prepare himself in economies so that he 
could take his place “in the struggle for justice, for the 
restoration of the democratic ideal, badly battered by a 
generation of monopolistic greed and political chicanery.’’ 


Several years of restless wandering as a professor of 
economies at Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Texas, Chicago, Stan- 
ford, and Cornell, and as an editor of the New Republic failed 
to satisfy the gnawing drive inside him. Not until 1923, 
when he became director of the New School for Social Re- 
search, ‘‘an adult education institution which combines 
lay with academic edueation,’’ could Johnson begin to feel at 
peace with himself. The “New School,” founded by James 
Harvey Robinson, Charles A. Beard, and Thorstein Veblen, 
was inevitably labeled by some as socialistic; to Johnson from 
the beginning it was ‘‘what the Marxians call ‘bourgeois.’ ’’ 


Here he was happy as he planned and extended the cur- 
riculum (“Anything that lives can get into the curriculum”), 
wrestled with financial problems, aided fugitive European 
scholars with his ‘‘University in Exile,’’ planned his new 
building, dubbed ‘‘Aladdin’s Lecture Palace’’ by those un- 

happy with its modern functional architecture, and generally 
- fulfilled his dream of an institution of higher learning where 
a “teacher with a mission” could teach, untrammelled by the 
restrictions to be found elsewhere. 


Max Lerner writes in the foreword: ‘‘And if the function 
of an autobiography, like that of a teacher, is best fulfilled 
by holding up to the reader the image of a man, then this 
autobiography fulfills that function.’’ 

—James D. Morrison 
Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING JANUARY 26, 1961 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society was called to order by President George 
H, Shirk at 10:00 a.m. Thursday, January 26, 1961. 


Roll call was by Elmer Fraker, Administrative Secretary, with 
the following members present: Henry B. Bass, Mrs. George Bowman 
Judge Orel Busby, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge J. G. Clift,, Joe Curtis, 
Dr. E, E. Dale, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Judge R. A. Hefner, Judge 
N. B. Johnson, Joe McBride, R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, 
Fisher Muldrow, Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, and George H. 
Shirk. The following members were absent: Kelly Brown, Hxall 
English, T. J. Harrison, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, J. Lloyd Jones, Mrs. 
Frank Korn, R. M. Mountcastle and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


Dr. Harbour moyed that all absent members who requested to be 
excused be so excused. The motion was seconded by Miss Seger and 
unanimously approved. 


The Administrative Secretary reported applications for sixty-one 
new annual members and six new life members. He also submitted 
a list of gifts and the names of doners. At the request of the pres- 
ident, Judge Hefner provided a life membership roll of his family 
showing seven names and covering four generations. Mr. Curtis 
moved that the new members be elected to membership in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society and that the gifts be accepted. This motion 
was seconded by Mr. Bass and adopted when put. 


Mr. Fraker said that an unusual gift had been received in the 
form of the personal diary of Mr. Ben Colbert written while he was 
a member of Theodore Roosevelt’s Rouge Riders of Spanish-American 
War fame. He said that Mr. Robert L. Butler, on the staff of the 
veterans’ facilities at Sulphur, had discovered the diary in the per- 
sonal effects of Mr. Colbert after his death. Mr. Butler notified Mr. 
Ted Colbert, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, son of Ben Colbert, telling 
him of the diary and suggesting that the Oklahoma Historical Society 
would probably be interested in securing it. Mr. Fisher Muldrow, 
nephew of Ben Colbert and cousin of Ted Colbert, upon learning of 
the diary, contacted Ted Colbert, urging that the diary be given to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. Ted Colbert, upon receipt of 
Mr. Muldrow’s letter, wrote and informed him that he would be 
pleased to give the diary to the Oklahoma Historical Society. He then 
wrote to Mr. Fraker and requested that Mr. Muldrow, “Ben Colbert’s 
favorite nephew,” present the diary at the next Board meeting. 


Mr. Muldrow made the presentation of the diary and in his re- 
marks said that after the Spanish-American War, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt appointed Ben Colbert as a United States marshal 
for the Indian Territory. He read excerpts from the diary telling of 
day-to-day happenings, as recorded by Ben Colbert while he was with 
the Rough Riders. Ben Colbert was one of the first men up San 
Juan Hill in the battle of that name. 


President Shirk directed that the minutes show that the Board 
requested Mr. Fisher Muldrow to convey to the entire Colbert family 
the appreciation of the Oklahoma Historical Society for their kind- 
ness in giving the diary to the Society. 
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The Treasurer’s report was made by Mrs. George Bowman. Read- 
ing of the report set forth that cash receipts for the month of Octo- 
ber were $511.25; disbursements $1,029.54; and cash on hand $4,035.75. 
November receipts were $1,076.34; disbursements $178.89; total cash 
November 30 amounted to $4,933.20. The December total receipts were 
$1,021.93; total disbursements $1,081.85; total cash on hand as of 
December 31, $4,153.28. 


Mrs. Bowman stated that other assets included the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Life Membership Endowment Fund with the City 
National Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma City as $108.92; and 
that on the present date $200.00 would be deposited to the account, 
making a total of $308.92. Listed in the Oklahoma City Federal Say- 
ings and Loan Association was $700.00 in the Life Membership Endow- 
ment Fund with the deposit of $200.00 previously indicated making 
$900.00. She said that the first dividend check for the Hndowment 
Fund was received during December and amounted to $9.76. 


It was pointed out by Mrs. Bowman that bonds of a face value 
of $17,500 are in safekeeping for the Life Membership Hndowment 
Fund at the First National Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma 
City. She said that the busiest month for membership applications 
had been October, when new annual membership dues amounted to 
$81.00 and new life memberships $300.00, with $36.00 in renewals. 


President Shirk stated that these minutes show that, effective 
January 1, 1961, proceeds from sale of The Chronicles are no longer 
being transferred to Account 200 but are being retained in Account 18. 


It was moved by Dr. Harbour and seconded by Mr. Bass that 
$200.00 be transferred to the Life Membership Endowment Fund as 
recommended by the Treasurer. The motion was adopted. 


Mr. Fraker reported that inasmuch as no other nominations had 
been made for membership to the Board of Directors for the five 
members whose terms were expiring at this time, that the five in- 
cumbent members had been, in accordance with provisions of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society Constitution, reelected to another term 
of five years each, by the casting of one vote for each. He displayed 
a ballot that had been cast in fulfillment of this requirement. Tha 
members thus elected are: Miss Genevieve Seger, Mr. H. Milt Phil- 
lips, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mr. George H. Shirk, and Judge J. G. 
Chit 


In making the report for the Microfilm Committee, Mr. Phillips, 
Chairman, said that he would like for all members to see the recently 
completed storage vault for negative film. He said the vault meets 
all requirements of the National Archives except atomic protection. 
He also reported there had been received that day in the news- 
paper department a new reader-printer machine, which would re- 
produce newspaper pages from microfilm. He said that these repro- 
ductions would greatly expedite fulfilling requests for newspaper 
articles received from researchers and others desiring copies of 
articles appearing in newspapers. 


Mr. Phillips pointed out that frequently pages in the bound vol- 
wnes of newspapers were mutilated by people improperly clipping 
articles from pages in such volumes. This sort of vandalism. he 
said, would be made impossible by microfilming newspapers shortly 
after they arrive in the Society’s facilities, 


It was requested by Chairman Phillips that the Board adopt a 
rule that would limit aecess to the vault to an exceedingly few per- 
sons. He said this request was made due to the fact that the air- 
conditioning and humidifying equipment in the vault is extremely 
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delicate and that the vault should be opened as seldom as possible. 
Judge Hefner moved that access to the microfilm vault be limited to 
the Administrative Secretary, the newspaper librarian, the Chair- 
man of the Microflim Committee, and one building custodian; and that 
no other person whatsoever be permitted in the vault except with 
prior permission of the Administrative Secretary or the Chairman of 
the Microfilm Committee. The motion was seconded by Miss Seger 
and carried unanimously, 


Chairman of the Library Committee, Mr. Joe Curtis, remarked 
on the improvement that had been made in the organization and 
operation of the Library. He enumerated several sets of books stored 
in the archives which in his opinion were of no use to the Society’s 
archives or library. He estimated there were approximately one 
thousand of these books that had been on the shelves for twenty- 
five years or more, with apparently no use. He said some of the 
books had been stored with the Historical Society since the dissolu- 
tion of the goverment of the Cherokee Nation. He reported that he 
had conferred with both Mrs. Looney, Archivist, and Mrs. Williams, 
Librarian; and that it was their thinking that these books should be 
placed where they might be used. Many of the books consist of 
journals of various legislatures of the states of the Union, and are 
duplicated in other law libraries, said Mr. Curtis. 


Mr. Curtis moved that these surplus books, now stored in the 
archives, be offered to the Law School of the University of Oklahoma 
and that approximately fifty volumes of THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD now in the possession of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
be offered Oklahoma Central State College. Upon the second of 
Judge Clift, the motion was put and carried. 


That reservations at Western Hills Lodge for the nights of June 
1 and 2 have been made for the 1961 Oklahoma Historical Society 
tour group was announced by Mr. R. G. Miller, Committee Chairman. 
He said that the Tour Committee planned to work in close cooperation 
with the Oklahoma Civil War Centennial Commission, so as to 
schedule stops at many Civil War battle sites as possible. Mr. 
Miller said that he anticipated there would be four or five bus 
loads of tourists on this year’s tour. 


In making his report as Chairman of the Portrait Committee, 
Judge Hefner called the Board’s attention to the fact that the rules 
and regulations governing the acceptance of portraits had been 
adopted at the preceding meeting, but that it had been agreed that 
some editing of such rules be made. This editing, he said had 
been done and that each Board Member had been furnished a copy 
of the rules in final form. He moved that the rules and regulations 
be adopted, as thus submitted, to wit: 1) That no portrait shall be 
hereafter hung in the Portrait Room of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society or accepted as a gift for that purpose unless prior invitation 
has been extended by the Board of Director; 2) That the Board 
continue to act through a secret committee on screening to recom- 
mend portraits for the portrait gallery; and that such committee 
report, through the President, any selections or recommendations 
to the Board. That the Board of Directors make the final decision 
as to inviting the gift of portraits, 3) Realizing that size itself is 
not a criteria, doners are to be encouraged to contribute portraits not 
to exceed a size approximately 32” wide and 40” high. Such portraits 
to be of a quality consistent with the dignity and stature of the por- 
trait gallery and appropriate to the permanent collections of the 
Society. 4) That the Governers of Oklahoma and the United States 
Senators from Oklahoma be automatically eligible to have their nor- 
traits placed in the gallery. 5) Except for Presidents of the United 
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States, Governors of Oklahoma, and United States Senators from 
Oklahoma, under no circumstances shall a portrait of any living 
person be accepted. 6) That all portraits of outstanding military 
persons be hung in a special Gallery of Honor on the walls of the 
auditorium. This gallery shall be deemed part of the Portrait Room 
for this purpose. 7) That as soon as possible a specially arranged 
facility be constructed to care for portraits not on permanent dis- 
play. Such facility to be designed so as to give the maximum of 
protection to each protrait placed therein. 8) That staff personnel, 
under the direction of the Administrative Secretary, shall have full 
latitude in arranging within the Building such temporary displays 
and special exhibits, using such portraits as may be deemed consistent 
with the dignity and responsibility of the Society. 9) That the reg- 
ular portrait committee be given the responsibility of designating 
those portraits that should be placed in reserve and to report such 
list to the Board for final action. 10) That exhibition, location, and 
display of portraits shall be the continuing responsibility of the reg- 
ular portrait committee, subject, however, to final review by the 
Board. Dr, Harbour seconded the motion which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr, Bass made a brief report on the activities of the Civil War 
Centennial Commission. He paid particular praise to Dr. Fred Floyd 
of Bethany College, who as Chairman of the Religious Observance 
Committee, had spearheaded the work that placed Civil War religious 
pamphlets in the hands of 5,000 ministers in the state within a period 
of two weeks. He said that Dr. Rob Roy MacGregor, as Vice Chair- 
man of the Committee, had also been of great assistance. Mr. Bass 
give special praise to Dr. Jack Greitz for the address he made con- 
cerning Lincoln in the auditorium of the Historical Society on Sunday 
January 8, 1961. He said that President Shirk has agreed to fur- 
nish a short item to the press each day concerning some Civil War 
activity. 

Judge Busby requested Mr. Fraker to report on the activities 
of the Legislative Committee. In complying with this request, Mr. 
Fraker said that the budgetary requests of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society for the coming biennium had been filed with the proper 
officials, but that these requests had not been taken into consid- 
eration in the appropriation bills that had been routinely introduced 
in the Legislature. 

It was further reported by Mr. Fraker that materials to be used 
in substantiating the requests of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
for increased budgetary items had been prepared and would be placed 
in the hands of the members of the Appropriations Committees of 
both houses, whenever the Legislative Committee was called upon 
to present its case. 

The Administrative Secretary also called attention to the new 
exhibit that had been prepared by Mr. Dale and placed in the south 
case of the alcove. He said the display had been set up at the sug- 
gestion of the Legislative Committee. It shows the present Legis- 
lature in joint session and the pictures of the first Legislature, along 
with various historical items and objects used from time to time by 
members of the Oklahoma Legislature. 

Attention was called by President Shirk to the reprints of “A 
Tribute, Edgar Sullins Vaught,’ copies of which had been sent to 
every Federal Judge in the United States at no expense to the Hist- 
orical Society. He suggested that the letters of appreciation received 
from these Judges be given to the family of Judge Vaught. Miss 
Seger moved that such letters received commending the Historical 
Society for preparing “A Tribute, Edgar Sullins Vaught” booklet 
be presented to the family of Judge Vaught. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. McBride and approved by the Board. 


TREE 
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Dr. Harbour moved that the speech made by Judge Orel Busby 
at the November meeting of the Oklahoma Memorial Association be 
reprinted in The Chronicles. The motion was seconded by Mr. Curtis 
and adopted. 


The Administrative Secretary remarked that he had purposely 
left out enumerating one item in the gift list. He said he had done 
this because he wanted to give special emphasis to the particular 
contribution that had been made. He reported that this gift was a 
$250.00 contribution made by the President of the Society, Mr. George 
Shirk. He said that in addition to the gift, President Shirk had 
spent many hours in the “canyon” doing manual as well as mental 
labor in sorting out the vast number of items that, through the years, 
had been stacked in that basement space. Mr. Fraker said that Colonel 
Shirk was bringing order out of chaos in the storage area and that 
this work was of tremendous value to the Society. 


President Shirk commented that he had really enjoyed his work 
and that, although many of the items found there could be classified 
as “worthless”, there were a goodly number that were splendid hist- 
orical materals. He said he had found two boxes of original copies 
of “Historia,” the second publication of the Society and a forerunner 
of The Chronicles. He commented that Mrs. Williams, Librarian, 
was recommending that a limited number of the surplus copies of 
“Historia” be offered for sale at $3.00 a number, or $12.00 a vol- 
ume of four issues. Mr. Phillips moved that the recommendation of 
Mrs. Williams be followed, with the specification that sales be made 
only to institutions or people having legitimate need. The motion 
was seconded by Dr. Harbour and adopted by the Board. 


It was moved by Mr. Phillips and seconded by Mr. Curtis that 
the President of the Oklahoma Historical Society be authorized to 
expend not to exceed $2,000.00 from Account 18 for the purpose of 
improving the facilities in the storage area. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Shirk then presented the shovel that had been used by 
Governor Edmondson and other dignitaries of the state in the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the new State Capitol office buildings. The 
groundbreaking was held north of the capitol on December 12. 


Information was given by Mr. Fraker to the effect that the 
Planning and Resources Board had agreed to handle the upkeep of 
the cemetery at Boggy Depot for the Oklahoma Historical Society 
providing the Society would execute a lease of the cemetery tract to 
the Planning and Resources Board. He said such a lease had been 
drawn up by President Shirk and that he recommended the said lease 
be approved.. 


It was moved by Judge Johnson and seconded by Dr. Dale that the 
lease as prepared be approved. The motion was put and adopted. 


On the motion of Mr. Phillips and the second of Miss Seger, Miss 
Muriel Wright and Dr. Angie Deboe were unanimously voted to Hono- 
rary Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Judge Busby moved that the possibility of proper-type advertis- 
ing in The Chronicles be presented to the Publication Committee 
for consideration. Judge Clift seconded the motion which was adopted. 


Judge Johnson announced that the Pontiac Division of General 
Motors Company had agreed to finance the erection of a statue of 
Chief Pontiac in the American Indian Hall of Fame at Anadarko. 
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He said the unveiling would take place in Pontiac, Michigan, and 
that the statue would then be transported to Anadarko. He said a 
request had been made by the University of Southern Lllinois to 
have the statue on display for a time. 


President Shirk called attention to the Board of its duty in fixing 
the date for the annual meeting, He recommended that the fourth 
Thursday in April be the date selected. In accordance with this 
request, Judgee Clift moved that the annual meeting be held on 
Avril 27, 1961, beginning at 9:30 am. The motion was seconded by 
Dr. Harbour and adopted. 


Dr. Chapman announced that plans are being made in Stillwater 
and Payne County to commemorate the first battle of the Civil War 
fought in Oklahoma. 


It being determined that no further business was to come before 
the meeting, Mr. Miller moved adjournment. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. McBribe and the Board adjourned at 12:10 p.m. 


George H. Shirk, President 
Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED: 


LIBRARY: 
January 24, 1961 
A Treasury of Mexican Folkways—Frances Toor 
Webdster’s Quarto Dictionary, 1854 
Donor: Mrs. George L. Bowman, Kingfisher 
27 copies Harper’s Weekly, 1872-1884 
18 copies Stars and Stripes, 1918 
1 copy Every Saturday, May 21, 1870 
Donor: Mrs. Virginia N. Williams, Tulsa 
The Stephen J. Redden Family of Worcester County, Maryland— 
Richard S. Uhrbroeck 
Donor: Richard S. Uhrbrock, Athens, Ohio 
Map of Fort Gibson, Oklahoma 
Donor: R. M. Mounteastle, Muskogee 
De Armond Families of America—Roscoe C. D’ Armand 
Donor: Hast Tennessee Historical Society, Lawson McGhee | 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee | 
Crow Indian Medicine Bundles—William Wildschut 
Donor: Museum of the American Indian Heye Foundation, 
New York City 
Genealogy of William Cornett—J. D. Cornett 
Donor: Harry C. Stallings, Oklahoma City 
German Bible, 1849 
Donor: Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Hohweiler, Fargo 
Transcript copy of letter written by Asenath Vail, May 9, 1820 
Donor: Lynde Selden, New York City 
The Anderson Genealogy—Andy Anderson 
Donor: Andy Anderson, Oklahoma City 
The Civil War in Kentucky 
Donor: Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 
Municipal and other Local Governments—Wisher and Bishop 
2 issues National Geographic Magazine 
” Among the Folks in History’—-Gaar Williams 
” Something Ought to Be Done About This”—Gaar Williams 
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“Hunting and Fishing’—Gaar Williams 
“A Survey of Archaeology and History in the Arkansas-White-Red 
River Basins” 
Our Leave in Switzerland 
23 indexed Life Magazine 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
Speech delivered by Irvin Hurst at Ground-Breaking Ceremonies for 
new State Capitol Office Building 
Donor: Irvin Hurst, Oklahoma City 
Old Letters and Family History Notes of the Bedford Family—Hdited 
by Mrs. Redmond Cole 
Donor: Mrs. Redmond Selecman Cole, Tulsa 
“Game Mammals of Oklahoma”—wWildlife Conservation Department 
Donor: Wildlife Conservation Department, Oklahoma City 
Papers concerning State Capitol Building Company 
Donor: Family of Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Oklahoma City 
Nashville Its Life and Times—Jesse C. Burt 
Donor: Forrest F. Reed, Nashville, Tennessee 
2 issues of Oklahoma’s, publication of the USS Oklahoma, 1917 
Donor: Charles A. Bartholomew, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Poems From A Parsonage—Edna Hull Miller 
Donor: Edna Hull Miller, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City From Public Land to Private Property—Berlin B. Chap- 
man 
Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater 
The Lawyer’s Alcove—Ina Warren 
5 copies of The Bibelot 
18 copies of The Chap Book 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee 
Group of 15 manuscript letters 
Donor: Mrs. Etta D. Mason, Atoka 
“Bibliography of Theses on Oklahoma in The University of Oklahoma 
Library’—Mary E. Morris 
“Proceedings of Annual Conference The North American Association 
of Historic Sights Public Officials’, September 27-28, 1956 at Wood- 
stock, Vermont 
Donor: Elmer L. Fraker, Oklahoma City 
Letter from William McKinley to Amos Ewing, December 28, 1895 
Donor: Jefferson S. Ewing, Dallas, Texas 


MUSEUM: 
Pictures: 
Cheyenne Sun Dance 
Indian Women Cooking at Sun Dance Camp 
Cheyenne Sun Dance 
Indians, Horses and Buggies at Sun Dance 
Indians Watching One Dancer at Sun Dance 
Sun Dancers in Tepee 
Peace Pipe Ceremony 
Two Indians with Peace Pipe 
Indians in Cirele at Sun Dance 
Purchased 
Framed oil pointings by Frank Overton Colbert 
God of Stability 
Taloc, Aztec God of Water 
Rain God in Sandstorm 
-Hop God Tumas 
Rainbow God and the Sweat House 
Coming into the Fifth World 
Cipikne 
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Macibol 
Donor: Mrs. Kate Colbert, New York, N. Y. 5 
First Methodist Sunday School Picnic, G. A. Beidler, Superintendent 
Thomas A. Vaughn 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Delegates 1889. 
Group of Prominent Oklahoma City Men in 1889 
Chamber of Commerce Directors 1909 
Oklahoma City Before Opening 
McNabb Store 
Jury in Oklahoma City, 1891 
Street Scene in Oklahoma City, 1889, shows ox team 
Street Scene in Oklahoma City, 1889, shows wagons and buggies 
Main Street in Oklahoma City in 1894 
Framed photograph of J. M. Owens 
Donor: Mrs. J. M. Owens, Oklahoma City 
Brochure, pictures of Oklahoma City in 1905 
Donor: Bertha M. Levy, M.D., Oklahoma City 
Body Guard at Bier of Abraham Lincoln 
Donor: Mrs. Nellie Stump, Oklahoma City 
Bacon Rind, large color photograph 
Donor: Mrs. Modena Chapman, Oklahoma City 
Four views of the Joint Session of the Legislature, January 3, 1961 
Purchased 
Mary Jane Mitchell, descendant of Mary Todd Lincoln 
Donor: Mrs. Ruth Sickles, San Jose, California 
Rey. Israel Folsom (Crayon) 
Mrs. Israel Folsom (Crayon) 
Donor: Mrs. Helen Folsom, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Exhibits: 
Alpha Gamma Fraternity Certificate of Alinton Telle, May 22, 1880 
Calling Horn, black and white 
Calling Horn, engraved, 14 inches long 
Horn Spoon, black and white, 7 inches long 
Horn Spooon, carved, black and white 
Spoon, wooden, carved 
Horn, black 8 inches 
Hat Band, beaded 
Chickasaw Constitution 
Leading Men in Indian Territory 
New Testament in Choctaw, 1881 
New Testament in Choctaw, 1913 
Dr. Chase’s Recipes, 1870 
Bible 
Hand Bag, beaded 
Watch Pocket, beaded 
Laws of Choctaw Nation, 1869 
Session Laws of Choctaw Nation 
American Indian Journal (Pictures) 
The Haversack 1902, Kemper Military Annual (Pictures) 
Alinton Telle’s license to practice law, June 2, 1880 
Diplomas (3) Alinton Telle, Southwestern Presbyterian University 
Donor: Mrs. Helen Folsom, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Riding Habit worn by Mrs. Catalina Prater 
Donor: Mrs. Hugh Hart, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
Carbine 
Swiss Rifle 
Rifle, percussion lock 
Shot Gun, double barrel 
Rifle, double barrel 
Donor: Mrs. E. Edwin Boardman, Oklahoma City 
Hand Cancellation Stamp, Prague, Oklahoma 
Donor: Lorraine 8. Fogarty, Guthrie, Oklahoma 
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CONFEDERATE ROOM: 


Booklet, “The Last Battle in the War Between the States” 
Donor: Miss Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma City 
Pamphlet, “National Battlefield Park”, Richmond, Virginia 
A Confederate Calendar : 
Current copies of Life and Saturday Evening Post 
Donor: Mrs. Helen M. Gorman, Oklahoma City 


UNION ROOM: 
Four GAR Commander-in-Chief Badges 
Two Women’s Relief Corps Badges 
Donor: Mrs. Nellie Stump, Oklahoma City 
NEW MEMBERS QUARTER 
OCTOBER 28, 1960 TO JANUARY 26, 1961 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


John Marion Baker 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
” ” ” 


John E. Kirkpatrick 
R. F. J. Williams, Jr. 
J. Loyd Jones 

Olaf Arrhenius 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Mrs. O. M. Ferguson 
Paul S. Frame 


Mrs. Jesse J. Worten, Jr. 


Ross Harlan 

B. M. Leecraft 
William F. Lavery, Sr. 
B. W. English 

R. E. DeKinder 

R. IF. Wilbern 

Donald B. Darrah 

Dr. E. B. Kilpatrick 
Harry McKeener 

Mrs. Margaret Larason 
Fred R. Clement 

Mrs. Harriett Carpenter 
Walter T. Edwards 
Mrs. Guy Beasley 
Nadine Vandament 
Cecil Bohannon 

Mrs. Walter J. Kline 
E. E. Million 

Paul Philpin 


Mrs. Bertha B. Schiefelbush 


Mrs. M. H. Thornton 
Kenneth BH. Crook 
Mrs. Clarence Reeds 
L. George Moody 
John T. Bado 
Wilburn Cartwright 
Everett H. Cox 
Leroy Gragg 

D. A. MacKeen 
Jack Reynolds 


” ” ” 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Grodings, Sweden 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Bethany, Oklahoma 
Colbert, Oklahoma 
Cushing, Oklahoma 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


” ” 


Durant, Oklahoma 
” ” 


Enid, Oklahoma 
Fargo, Oklahoma 
Haskell, Oklahoma 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Madill, Oklahoma 
Minco, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Norman, Oklahoma 
” ” 


” yy 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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John T. Cline 
Miss Alice Scanlan 
John W. Swearingen 


Albert Lee Wheeler, Jr. 


Sister Mary Amabilia 
Ross Floyd 

John A. Bennett 
Henry I. Peck 
Michael Steinel 

Mrs. Oliver L. Gentry 
Newcomb Cleveland 
Richard G. Gibbons 
Helen E. Dupy 
Barney E. Christy 
Homer H. Bishop 
Douglas Bryant 

E. M. Chitwood 
Thomas French 

Mrs. Fred Schuessler 
Ray De Vere Smith 
Walter M. Davis 
Vincent G. Wessel 
Mari Sandoz 

Dale Reeves 

Marion Wesley Crowell 
Lester I. Wilson 

Ida M. Cooley 

Mrs. Charles Hintz 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


” ” ” 


” ” ” 


Ponea City, Oklahoma 
Poteau, Oklahoma 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Spiro, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Waynoka, Oklahoma 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Wright City, Oklahoma 
Oakland, California 
Redlands, Californiaa 
Miami, Florida 
Chicago, Illinois 
Springfield, Missouri 
Bethpage, New York 
New York, New York 
Denton, Texas 

Louise, Texas 

Wylie, Texas 

Spilane, Washington 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Okiahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


